
KNICKS-BUCKS 




in the Desert Classic Blazer made with fine 


Who wouldn’t look twice at the swinging styles of the offi- 
cial blazer of Bob’s annual Desert Classic Golf Tournament! 
(Seen on NBC-TV, sponsored by Chrysler Corporation.) 

This year, two newcomers shape up in the champion class: 
The six-button double breasted (left) and a three-button 


version (right) with button-through flapped pockets and a 
belted and pleated back, too. The admiring gallery all wear 
a three-button single breasted style with a hint of shaping. 

Choose your Desert Classic Blazer of fine FORSTMANN' 
fabric woven especially for HS&M by J. P. Stevens. This 

t Patent pending 


The Desert Classic Blazer contains 50% Dacron* polyester. 50% wool •DuPont registered trademark 


I 



Forstmann® fabric. By Hart Schaf fner & Marx 


distinctive basket weave of Dacron 1 polyester and wool 
holds a press, moves as you move, and keeps you cool. 

Add Hart Schaffner & Marx color-blended slacks for a 
perfect twosome. They’re available in FORSTMANN' fab- 
rics, plain or patterned, for each Blazer shade. 

Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes; 36 South Franklin Street; Chicago, Illinois 60606 



Proceeds from the 
Bob Hope Desert Classic 
Golf Tournament benefit the 
Eisenhower Medical Center. 



It was only a stubborn toy. 
But that was its genius. 





It was some 60 years ago that 
Dr. Elmer Sperry (the Sperry 
of Sperry Rand) had the first 
insight into how the toy gyro- 
scope could be used practi- 
cally. It resulted in the gyro- 
compass. which stubbornly 
indicates true north, no mat- 
ter how it's moved. 

Other insights followed re- 
sulting in such aeronautical 
instruments as the gyro-based 
aircraft compass, the Direc- 
tional Gyro and the Gyro 
Horizon. 

Then, automatic pilots for 
ships and planes. Ship stabi- 
lizers that took the roll out 
of an ocean voyage. A visible 
landing system that permits 
a pilot to land in fog and snow. 

Most recently, into space with a gyro-based speed- 
ometer for spacecraft. 

This is a short history of how we got into the 
guidance and control systems business, but it 
makes our point. And that is, that even a “toy" 
has a wealth of opportunities in it when there is 
ingenuity and technical ability at work. 

Replaceable blades for an electric shaver? It’s a way 
of thinking. 

Electric shavers have 
always had fixed blades. 

When they became dull, 
you brought the 
shaver to your 
dealer for a 
new head, or 
resharpening. 

It wasaccept- 
ed. Like mother- 
hood, or getting 
up to go to work 
in the morning. 

It takes a kind of fresh- 
mindedness to look at some- 
thing that’s part of everyday 


living, to question it and then 
to go on to make it better. 

We’re like that. It’s the rea- 
son why our new Remington® 
Lektro Bladc ,M electric shav- 
ers now have replaceable 
blades. Slip out the old, slip 
in the new. 

We’re only sorry we didn’t 
think of it years ago. We have 
to be content that we thought 
of it first. 

Give your dog your Social 
Security number. You won’t 
lose him. 

It's called Perma-marc. A 
simple, painless, 60-second 
process that tattoos a dog 
owner’s Social Security num- 
ber on the dog's right groin. 
It is absolute proof that you own your dog. 

We come in, because one of our information 
management systems is used as a central clear- 
ing source for Perma-marced dogs throughout 
the U.S. When a registered dog is found, the 
computer is used to locate its owner. 

Most of our computers are used to 
manage vast enterprises or 
solve knotty scientific 
problems. They do 
that. But it's a warm 
thought for us that a 
computer of ours is 
doing something as 
important as giving 
a dog back to a boy. 

Sperry Rand is a multinational corporation. We 
manufacture and market information management 
systems; industrial, agricultural and mechanical 
equipment; guidance and control systems and con- 
sumer products throughout the free world. Though 
you may know us by ourtrademarks. New Holland, 
Remington, Remington Rand, Sperry, Univac, 
Vickers; think of us as Sperry Rand. We do. 


nr SFER^Y RAfND 


Wait till you see what we do tomorrow. 
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Next week 

trs GRUDGE TIME Tor USC 
and UCLA, and for once 
the Trojans arc slight favorites 
to beat college basketball's 
perennial champions. Joe Jares 
views the crosstown rivalry. 

WHO’LL BE THE NEXT Uni- 
tas? Brodie? Jurgenscn? Tex 
Maule sums up the chances of 
the NFL’s young quarterbacks 
and such draftees as Jim 
Plunkett and Archie Manning. 

A DREAM BOATbolh racy and 
luxurious shows Y achtsman 
Carlcton Mitchell how much 
cruising can be packed into a 
long Bahamas weekend. Illus- 
trations by Ted Lodigensky. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


In his book The Unquiet Grave, Brit- 
ish Author Cyril Connolly looks brief- 
ly at his own mind and compares 
it to a temperamental automobile 
that has to be "revved up, slowed 
down, choked, fed various types of 
fuel" according to the journeys it 
has to travel. When time is empty 
and stimulation is required to get 
the car going briskly, Connolly ad- 
vises heights, wet days, southwest 
gales and hotel bedrooms in Paris. 
If, on the other hand, the mental mech- 
anism is overwound and needs calm, 
he suggests cigars, sitting still, hang- 
overs and listening to fountains, waves 
and waterfalls. 

Connolly's list is personal, but the 
point lie makes applies to all writers, 
especially those who are constantly 
traveling, in and out of other people's 
lives, in and out of strange places. All 
must cope with the peculiar needs of 
their own minds, but few contain them 
as well as Hugh Mcllvanney, who wrote 
the story of Ken Buchanan that be- 
gins on page 30. 

Mcllvanney, who has tried most of 
Connolly's remedies and then some. 



TWO BUCHANANS AND ONE MclLVANNEY 


writes a column for The Observer in 
London, concentrating primarily on 
soccer, boxing and racing. He is rec- 
ognized as one of Europe's foremost 
sporting critics, and his assignments 
have taken him north and south in 
both hemispheres. 

"The best place to restore body and 
mind is Rio," he judges. As for New 
York, he says, "I'd rather be on the 
Pequod with Ahab.” 

When he is on the road, Mcllvanney 
can be easily located, either in bed in 
his hotel room with the sheets pulled 
up to his neck and staring blankly at 
a wall, or, with a certain W. C. Fields- 
ian zest, partaking of quality bourbon 
and conversation. In London, though, 
tinding Hugh would be a challenge even 
for a Stanley. His whereabouts are sel- 
dom known, yet he is never a fraction 
off the mark even under the most wick- 
ed of deadlines. 

"Once,” he says, "it seemed that I 
was always looking for calm or stim- 
ulation of some sort, but I don't mess 
with, say, southwest gales anymore. 
Perhaps, a rare hangover here and there 
might be helpful, but mostly I just give 
my mind the back of my hand and 
let whatever is there seep through." 

Though "seep" is not quite the word, 
whatever does emerge from the Mc- 
llvanncy mind has twice earned him 
Britain's Sportswritcr of the Year 
award. (He is the only man to have 
achieved this honor more than once.) 
It flows deep with perception and is 
clothed in a style built on glinting 
phrases, respect for form and a rev- 
erence for detail. If seepage it be, we 
hope our pages will go on serving as 
its catch basin. 
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Walk in a world of warmth... in Mexico 

Laze along a hidden beach Delight in an unexpected 
shell. Feel the slow surge of the surf. Lose yourself 
in a deep tropical night. Wrap the moods of Mexico 
around you and let them work their magic. Mexico 
is an endless discovery. It's also an endless escape. 


j Mexican mtormalion Oltice. Depl RC-12 
I Mexico House. 9445 Wilshire Boulevard 
j Beverly Hills. California 902 1 2 

J Send more mlormaiion on ihe endless discovery of Mexico 


j Address 

j City State Zip. 

i Mexican National Tourist Council 
j Mexican Tourism Department 


NATURAL GAS ENERGY... THE PRESERVER 





Natural gas may 
one day keep your food 
fresh indefinitely... 
without refrigeration. 




Know how good a crunchy, red apple 
tastes, right off the tree? Or a big, ripe 
tomato right off the vine? 

Before long, you may be able to keep 
them that way for weeks . . . months . . . may- 
be even a year— in your kitchen cabinet. 

This won’t be an ordinary cabinet, of 
course. It'll be airtight. And inside, instead 
of oxygen, it will be filled with carbon 
dioxide (the stuff that puts the fizz in soda 
pop) made from natural gas. The same 
gas you cook, heat and cool with now. 

Oxygen, you see, is what robs fruits and 
vegetables of their flavor. And it allows 
them to spoil— even in your refrigerator— 


because it supports bacteria. 

So, replace the oxygen with carbon di- 
oxide, and your food will stay fresh almost 
indefinitely. 

Sound like a pipe dream? Far from it. 
Whole warehouses of apples are being 
stored that way right now. 

When will your flavor-lock cabinet be 
ready? Maybe sooner than you think. If 
you have natural gas in your home, you’re 
all set. Your future is going to be juicy. 


There's a lot more coming 
from natural gas energy. 


Northern Illinois 
Gas Company 



In 1971, you can keep your resolution 
to sax' money regularly 


Lit Sillies SAYlvO-MATIC I 'Ian makes saving painlessly auloinaiie 


Every year you look at the wife and 
say: “This year we’re going to salt a 
little away every payday.” 

And every year you wind up with a 
flock of unpaid bills and nothing extra 
in the savings account. 

1971 can be different. Just sign up 
for the SAVE-O-MATIC Plan at 
La Salle. 

Tell us how much you want to put 
in your savings account each month 
and the day you want it deposited. 

We do the rest. Every month we trans- 


fer exactly the amount you specify 
from your La Salle checking account to 
your savings account. And we keep on 
doing it until you tell us to stop. 

You can use the SAVE-O-MATIC 
Plan with any 4 or 5% La Salle 
passbook. 

One trip to the bank is all it takes. 
Or, if you prefer, we’ll send you the 
forms and you can sign up by mail. 


Month after month, the money piles 
up, automatically. 

And, don’t forget that once you have 
$500 in savings at La Salle you can 
write as many checks as you wish with 
never a service charge. 

In 1971, keep your New Year’s reso- 
lution to save money regularly. Sign 
up for the SAVE-O-MATIC Plan. Let 
La Salle remember when you forget. 


LaSalle National Bank h 



King of the hill 


The world 500 cc moto- hour. It’s gonna be really dusty!’ plug do you use?” 

cross champion, Bengt Aberg Aberg; “That’s good, too!’ The next day, Aberg won 

arrives in Phoenix. Somebody notices that the race. 

A small crowd of motorcycle Aberg’s Husqvarna has a dependable 

racers forms around him. Champion Spark Plug. 

“They’re watering the tracks. “Hey, I didn’t know they 
It’s gonna be really muddy!’ were original equipment on ^^pmkplug^®* 

Aberg; “That’s good!’ the ‘Husky’!’ KSTuw 

“Yean, but it’ll dry in an Aberg, “They’re not. What 

20 million people have switched to Champion Spark Plugs. 
This has been one of them. 




This m Science Library book makes everything from Euclid to Einstein so fascinating you’ll exclaim 


“If only Mathematics had been made this exciting - 
when we were in school!” 



PARTHENON fits almost precisely into a 
“Golden Rectangle" when its missing top 
is drawn in. This geometrical shape occurs 
frequently in the arts. 



SOLID ABSTRACTIONS invented by the 
Greeks, the first people to pursue mathe- 
matics as an art in itself. 


Now you can enjoy, and give your children, 
the advantage you never had — of experi- 
encing Mathematics as a series of great 
adventures, from the Cuneiform calcula- 
tions of the Babylonians to the "new 
mathematics" taught in schools today. 

More and more parents arc finding them- 
selves baffled by the strange “new mathe- 
matics" homework their children bring home. 
Even first graders are solving equations! 

Today’s school children are simply helping 
to write a new chapter in a history which 
began some 10,000 years ago— when the 
Stone Age hunters turned to farming and 
were faced with keeping track of days and 
seasons and dividing up land. 

Ever since, mathematics has shaped our 
civilization with ever-increasing force, cul- 
minating in the mathematics revolution which 
exploded over Hiroshima and is now reach- 
ing for the moon. 

Today we balance our checkbooks and 
measure time with the arithmetic invented 
by the ancient Mesopotamians. The laws of 
probability determine our insurance rates. 
The Theory of Games helps the businessman 
—and may even prevent World War III. 

All the wonders of mathematics, both 
ancient and modern, are pictured and ex- 
plained— with Time-Life Books' unique 
combination of authority, clarity, and visual 
drama-in this dazzling new volume on 
Mathematics. Because mathematics is the 
language of science, this volume will serve 
as an especially appropriate introduction to 
an important new series of books— the LIFE 
Science Library— designed to simplify, unify. 


organize, and dramatize the whole fascinating * 
world of science. 

EVEN IF YOU NO LONGER REMEMBER 
7th GRADE ARITHMETIC, you can read this 
book with understanding and enjoyment. You 
will not learn how to solve problems in 
Calculus, Analytic Geometry, Symbolic 
Logic, but will begin to understand the arrest- 
ing. important ideas they encompass. 

You will meet lucid Greeks who conquered 
space with compass and straight edge... ■* 
Italians who dueled with equations . . . modern 
American mathematicians. 

YOU WILL SEE in full-color paintings, 
rare prints, and photographs, the uncanny 
geometry in Nature ... the bridges of Konigs- 
berg that inspired the “Network Theory". . . - 
a strip of paper with only one side. 

You will end by exclaiming. "Why couldn't 
they have made math this exciting when I 
was in school!" And you will rejoice for your 
children. (A special section explains the “new 
mathematics" many of them are learning.) i 

EXAMINE IT FREE. See for yourself. 
Borrow a copy from us for 10 days. Then ~- 
return it if you wish. Or keep it for much 
less than such an expensively prepared book - 
would ordinarily cost. Thanks to Time-Life 
Books’ vast facilities and large print orders, 
you pay only $4.95 ($5.25 in Canada) plus 
shipping and handling. Then you will be en- 
titled to examine another volume free every 
other month. But you make no commitments, 
promise to buy nothing. For free examination 
simply mail the postpaid order form or write 
to Time-Life Books, Dept. 1 301, Time & Life *" 
Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


Over 1,425,000 families 
have already enjoyed volumes 
from the 

DOB SCIENCE LIBRARY 

Among them ... 







CHESS PLAYING COMPUTER may 

soon beat human players. These 
sophisticated machines are being 
programmed to 1 'remember" their 
past mistakes. 


MOST HUMAN HEADS have a fixed 
point from which all the hair radi- 
ates. Topologically, it would be im- 
possible to cover a sphere with hair 
without at least one such point. 


• Actual book size: 
S'A" x 11" 

• 200 pages, 

72 in full color 

• 35,000 words of 



Cricket. 

(Chirp, Chirp) 


All-new from Plymouth. The little car that can. S 1 91 5 .* 



Happy day. Plymouth comes through with the little car that can. 

Which means you can, too . . . Have more fun. Get good economy. 

And have some nice things you can't have in some of the other import-sized cars. 
Because we've taken some extra steps. We made our new Cricket a four-door, 
and gave it the kind of tender lovin' engineering care we put into all our cars. 

At a sacrifice of economy? No way. Cricket's priced down at $1 91 5’ . 

To sacrifice fun? Just the opposite. We've expanded it. Gone to four doors, 
with safety locks to keep kids in. No climbing over other passengers. 
No lifting packages over the front seat. Everybody's happy. 

You can park Cricket like the little car it is; ride in it like the 
bigger car it isn't. You can get good gas mileage from its 
thrifty Four. Choose from an optional 
automatic or manual transmission. 

There's standard power disc 
brakes up front And 14 cubic 
feet of trunk space in back. 

If nothing else, depend on this: 

Cricket is Chrysler-engineered. 

Chrysler-built— and that can 
make all the difference. 

Cricket. Available at 


CHRYSLER 


Coming 

Through. 





SCORECARD 

Edited by MARTIN KANE 


FATAL FASCINATION 

In the small hours of the night of March 
1, 1910 a thundering mass of wet snow, 
earth, rocks and trees ripped a terrible 
swath down the 5,000-foot peaks sur- 
rounding Stevens Pass in Washington. 
It completely engulfed a Great Northern 
train, which had been stalled by lesser 
slides. More than 100 persons died, but 
no one knows just how many because 
an unknown number of trackwalkers and 
gandy dancers had sought refuge in the 
stalled train and were killed along with 
passengers and crew. 

Since then Stevens Pass has piled up 
a history of avalanches, which take place 
at intervals of about six or seven years, 
but this has not prevented the summit 
of the pass from becoming one of the 
country’s most popular ski areas. Early 
this year, however, tremendous snows 
fell in the Cascades. Eventually, during 
chinook rains, they acquired an icy sur- 
face. Then, last week, the greatest snows 
in some 30 years hit the icy crust and 
promptly avalanched. All four passes 
through the Cascades were blocked, and 
road crews fought day and night to open 
one or another at intervals to one-way 
traffic. Early Sunday morning, Jan. 24, 
a massive slide from Mt. Lichtenberg 
crashed over a ski hut real-estate de- 
velopment, killing four persons and in- 
juring many more. 

"We warned the developers that they 
were building in an avalanche area,” says 
Governor Dan Evans, himself an avid 
skier, ‘‘and that prospective purchasers 
should be notified. We were informed 
by lawyers for the development that we 
were damaging their potential for sales 
and that we might be subject to suit.” 

Out of the tragedy may come some 
good. Evans intends to introduce a land- 
use management plan that ‘‘will give us 
at the state level an opportunity to real- 
ly get some broad criteria for develop- 
ment of land.” 

Not that skiers are going to wait. 
Shortly after the fatal slide, skiers bound 
for Stevens Pass, which was closed, hung 


around Skykomish, hoping the road 
would reopen. When an ambulance came 
through carrying an injured man who 
had been caught in yet another ava- 
lanche, skiers immediately bearded high- 
way officers, demanding that they be al- 
lowed to proceed to their sport. 

JUST FOR KICKS 

Marin County, just north of San Fran- 
cisco. is bidding to become the extra- 
point and ficld-goal-kicking educational 
center of the U.S. 

Chances are it has become so already. 
Last season Marin County high-school- 
ers averaged 78.7' 7 of their field-goal 
attempts, against the national pro aver- 
age of 59.4% . They weren’t cheap shots, 
either. The shortest field goal was 26 
yards, and these high schools use college- 
width goalposts. They also had a 95.5% 
conversion record, compared with the 
NCAA average of 88.3%. In one game 
a San Marin High kicker set a local rec- 
ord of three field goals in one game — at 
43, 41 and 29 yards. 

Typical of the county players’ ap- 
proach to kicking is the family of Bobby 
Cooper, who plays for Novato High. 
His father centers, his mother holds and 
his sister shags in all-year practice ses- 
sions. Last year Bobby missed only one 
extra-point attempt. 

Inspiration for the Marin specializa- 
tion is Gordon Tovani, himself a bare- 
foot kicker who tried out with the Oak- 
land Raiders in I960. He was 34, which 
made him one of the team's oldest rook- 
ies, a fact that led to his release. 

But his love for the kick has not di- 
minished. Tovani conducts clinics with 
Marin coaches and uses charts, dia- 
grams, films and timing devices in his 
teaching. He is a medical supplies dis- 
tributor, but his big kick is kicking. 

BIG MAN IN OMAHA 

Three years ago Gary Kipfmiller of De- 
troit was three years out of high school. 
He had knocked around a bit as an 
auto factory laborer and was thinking 


of becoming a welder when a better idea 
hit him. Why not become a professional 
wrestler? After all, he weighed 415 
pounds. 

After he enrolled in a professional 
wrestling school a friend suggested that 
he try out for the Olympic wrestling 
team, which was possible because he had 
not yet earned any money wrestling. 

Kipfmiller headed for the tryouts at 
Ames, Iowa. There he met Don Ben- 
ning, head wrestling coach at the Uni- 
versity of Omaha (now the University 
of Nebraska at Omaha). Benning of- 
fered him a scholarship. 

Today Kipfmiller is the star of an un- 
defeated college wrestling team. He has 
also done something about his size. He 
is down to 365 pounds. And he is un- 
defeated in 10 matches this season, with 
eight pins and two decisions. 

Under Benning, the university has be- 
come a national wrestling power, some- 
what handicapped by the fact that it 
belongs to the National Association of 
Intercollegiate Athletics rather than the 
larger and more prestigious National 
Collegiate Athletic Association. As 
Omaha U., the school helped get the 
NAIA going and won’t desert it now. 
Otherwise, it would be a serious com- 
petitor for the major wrestling powers — 
Iowa State, Oklahoma, Oklahoma State 
and Navy — in the NCAA champion- 
ships. 

As for Kipfmiller, he has an eye on 
1972 and the Olympics. 

LOVE STORY 

The personal advertisement in the clas- 
sified section of The Dallas Morning 
News said: ‘‘Alice: 1 love you more than 
duck hunting. Dave.” 

Now that the season’s over. . . . 

THE HORSEY SET 

A few years ago it seemed certain that 
the horse, except for appearances at race- 
tracks and in Western movies, was a van- 
ishing animal and the village blacksmith 
( Vulcan us americanus) an endangered 
species. 

Not so. The horse is making a strong 
comeback as a recreational facility and 
there is, therefore, a surging demand for 
blacksmiths. 

Consider New Mexico State Univer- 
sity. It started a course in horseshoeing 
a few years back and has been swamped 
with applicants ever since. The course, 
elegantly labeled ‘ "farrier science," was 

continued 
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intended for local cowpokes, but it has 
been attracting far-flung farriers trom 
all parts of the nation, including Brook- 
lyn, where there is a shortage of both 
spreading chestnut trees and smiths. 

Cost of the course is SI 50. Students 
also must buy S45 worth of lab equip- 
ment — pulling nippers, hoof nippers, a 
nail clincher, hoof-pick, clinch cutter, 
pritchel. hoof knife, rasp, hammer and 
apron. These are not easy to find at 
Woolworth’s. 

ONE FOR THE BOOK 

With the University of San Diego three 
points ahead and about one minute of 
play remaining, San Diego's Oscar Fos- 
ter drove for the basket and was fouled 
by a University of Redlands player. At 
the same moment, a fight began and 
the officials ruled that Foster would not 
only be awarded one-and-one shots for 
the original foul but would also be shoot- 
ing a double flagrant foul on two sep- 
arate Redlands players. Total: six con- 
secutive free throws, all of which Fos- 
ter made. Final score: San Diego 81, 
Redlands 73. 

Thinking the six throws might be some 
sort of record, someone telephoned Steve 
Boda of the National Collegiate Sports 
Services in New York. Boda could find 
no listing for this sort of thing but said 
that Foster’s feat would be so noted "un- 
til somebody comes up with something 
better.” 

JUST NOT CRICKET 

As Britain prepares to convert to the met- 
ric system, abandoning feet and inches, 
it is running into problems, some of them 
quite upsetting to a people who revere 
tradition. 

Consider cricket, for example. Should 
the cricket pitch be converted into metric 
measurements? It is now a good, sound 
22 yards. Should it be rounded out to 20 
meters, as Major Rowland Bowen, editor 
of Cricket Quarterly , has suggested, 
thereby lopping 4>/2 inches off it? 

By no means, thunders the Maryle- 
bone Cricket Club, arbiter of the an- 
cient sport. "The measurements will stay 
the same," proclaimed a Marylebone 
official, "with the metric equivalents 
shown in brackets.” 

THERMAL POLLUTION AGAIN 

As if we don't have pollution problems 
enough, a study team in New Mexico 
has now catalogued 64 environmental 


threats — some of them previously un- 
known to science. 

The team (which calls itself an en- 
vironmental consortium) includes rep- 
resentatives from six New Mexico uni- 
versities and colleges. 

The problem that has attracted the 
most piquant attention in the state is "bi- 
ological reduction of chili wastes.” The 
chili pepper and the pinto bean are New 
Mexico’s two official state vegetables. 

"Chili wastes [from processing plants] 
pose a significant sewage problem in at 
least one New Mexico city," says the con- 
sortium, "and little is known about how 
to treat it." 

The Gourmet Chili Society of Amer- 
ica, headquartered in Albuquerque, 
came up with an immediate suggestion: 

"Sell the chili wastes to the hash 
joints of Texas. They will never know 
the difference." 

OBEDIENCE TRAINED 

Neighbors who objected to the barking 
of his Labrador retriever led a Toronto 
man to put together a house-to-kennel 
intercom system. When the dog barked 
he soothed it with a few comforting 
words or, if necessary, a stern command. 



At a recent party he demonstrated the 
system to his guests and one of them, 
an early-morning jogger, remembered 
the house-to-kcnncl hot line the next time 
he went for a run. He detoured to his 
friend's kennel and roused the slumber- 
ing Labrador, then provoked him into 
a mild spell of barking. 

“Shut up," came the drowsy com- 
mand over the intercom. 


"O.K., boss," the jogger replied, then 
fled the neighborhood. 

PAPER TIGERS 

It has been three years since the Dis- 
trict of Columbia’s Woodrow Wilson 
High School won a basketball game. It 
has piled up a record of 55 straight loss- 
es. It has averaged better than 30 turn- 
overs a game. 

There arc reasons, of course. Wood- 
row Wilson’s Tigers have no gym of 
their own this year and must practice at 
Alice Deal Junior High. But even then 
the players can’t get in until 4:30 p.m. 
because the Deal girls arc working on 
gymnastics. And they have to quit at 6 
o’clock. Deal was locked up during 
Christmas vacation and the Tigers could 
not practice for two weeks. 

Coach Don Fugel offers another rea- 
son. Most of his players, he explains, 
were sent to Wilson because it has a 
good scholastic reputation. 

"The talk at home is grades." he says 
despondently. 

GONE ARE THE DAYS 

Most of us can remember a time when, 
pedaling a new bike, we rode grandly 
past the front porch and, giving the full 
Nixon gesture, yelled, "Look, Ma, no 
hands!" 

Forget it, at least in Maryland. Now 
the state has a law that makes it un- 
lawful to crash into the corner mail- 
box, a utility pole or a brick wall 
unless you have at least one hand on 
the handlebar. You can’t even carry a 
passenger unless the bike is specially 
designed for that purpose, so no more 
handlebar sitting. Nor— perhaps the 
one sensible provision of the law — arc 
you allowed to hitch a free ride by cling- 
ing to a bus or truck. Not even on roll- 
er skates. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Tex Winter, Washington basketball 
coach, back from Fairbanks, Alaska, 
where the temperature fell to 50° below 
zero: "I don’t think we’ll be going back 
to Alaska. I’ve seen it. 1 believe it. I 
think I'll let it go at that." 

• AJ Cemcntina, coach at Lick High, to 

which Jim Plunkett transferred after his 
freshman year at Overholt: "We re- 
viewed the ethnic composition of our 
student body and found we were un- 
dcrbalanced — we needed a quarter- 
back.” end 
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TV TALK 

All three networks dipped into the Super 
Bowl— one for laughs, one for outrage, 
one for pathos. Now it's fourth down: punt 

S ince the three networks are now part- 
ners with the National Football League, 
they all felt obliged to conclude the recent 
season with some sort of special bow to- 
ward the Super Bowl. Thanks to this three- 
pronged assault, it seems possible to draw 
some conclusions about how each network 
evaluates its sports viewers. 

CBS, which more or less pioneered the 
pro game on TV, must have decided that 
the football follower is a cretin, or at very 
best a buffoon. On something called The 
Super Bowl Comedy Hour the humor was 
trite and witless, made all the worse by a 
hyena laugh track. Essentially, the hour was 
devoted to a succession of senile sight gags, 
all based on the premise that because an ath- 
lete is big and strong it is a laff riot for 
sure when he bangs little men on the back 
or crunches knuckles shaking hands or dis- 
plays a large appetite. There arc so many 
genuinely funny things in sport that it is a 
shame this rare foray into athletic humor 
had to plunge its viewers into the depths of 
banality. 

For its more modest part in the valedicto- 
ry of the season, ABC took refuge in its 
strength: controversial personalities. On 
Wide World of Sports it used some tape and 
films of the Super Bowl game merely to pro- 
vide an excuse for Howard Cosell, sport's an- 
swer to Martha Mitchell, to host a two-man 
show. With Coscll was Joe Namath, who is 
back to playing himself all over the dial after 
discovering that it really is true — you are 
only as good as your last movie. 

Both Cosell and Namath felt compelled 
to praise the game films fulsomcly, although 
they were so ordinary that Cosell could not 
even be as bitchy as usual. He did manage 
some residual disgust with the game, in- 
dicating how magnificent a critic he might 
have been in the booth had he worked the 
Blunder Bowl live himself. 

Which brings us to NBC, this year's co- 
host of the championship, along with Anita 
Bryant. As well as game coverage, NBC pro- 
vided the most ambitious side project, a eu- 
logy — disguised as a documentary — of the 
late Vince Lombardi. While the show ex- 
hibited melodrama instead of dimension, it 
was occasionally touching and could easily 
have been accepted as no more than a nice 
tribute to Lombardi had not scriptwriter 
Jerry Fzcnberg virtually trumpeted that this 
was a far more substantial effort. "If you 
want legends go to the public library,” 


warned narrator George C. Scott in his most 
stentorian tones. "This is about a man." 

Not at all was it about a man. It was strict- 
ly about a coach. The sole reference to Lom- 
bardi's family ijr personal life was an an- 
ecdote relating how he told his brother, 
“You stink," after the kid missed a block. 
Furthermore, we were asked to believe that 
Lombardi's failure to advance into head 
coaching for so long was strictly a matter 
of anti-Italian bias. But if the man Lom- 
bardi was not approached, there was hard- 
ly any more of an effort seriously to assess 
the coach Lombardi and his controversial 
procedures. By the end Jzenberg had aban- 
doned even a ghost of objectivity. When 
Lombardi broke his Green Bay contract to 
take a piece of the Redskins, we were sol- 
emnly informed (complete with a shot of 
the Capitol) that he was "hearing the dis- 
tant drums" in Washington. Obviously, a 
fair analysis of this intriguing personality 
must wait until we all are out from under 
the shade of his tragedy. 

NBC saved its real drama for the end of 
the Super Bowl itself, when it provided 
some revealing closeups along the sideline, 
especially of Jim O'Brien as he neared 
his rendezvous. Sadly, as superb as the cam- 
era work was throughout, even a Cowboy 
rooter would acknowledge that Don Mer- 
edith's talents were missed more at the mike 
than at quarterback. Curt Gowdy and his 
undistinguished color men just could not 
bring themselves to flat out say the game — 
stirring entertainment that it was — did not 
rank as a textbook classic. Nobody, least 
of all those well-paid quarterbacks, made 
mistakes; pressure, breaks, injuries, artificial 
turf and stout defenses were the explanations 
for just about every error short of the half- 
time Miami tinsel bomb. 

And, by the way, speaking of Italians 
who didn't get the top jobs, Al DcRogatis. 
who is much the best football man NBC 
has — even if he isn't real pretty and speaks 
with the Brooklyn Bridge in his mouth — 
was on radio, where he invested the broad- 
cast with his usual cogent style. 

As my postscript plea for the season, could 
all networks agree to stop putting the cam- 
eras on homemade signs in the stands that 
say welcome nbc or hi cbs. Surely the 
networks— even ABC — are not so insecure 
as to require these quaint acknowledgments 
of their existence. Just consider the kind of 
youngster who would stay home and hand- 
letter a large love note to a television net- 
work while his contemporaries are out bowl- 
ing and necking. By giving notice to these 
signs, the networks only encourage such de- 
viant behavior and lead the perpetrators on 
to obscene phone calls, participation in day- 
time quiz shows and the like. 

— Frank Dhoru 


THIS MAN IS REDUCING HIS WAIST, ABDOMEN, HIPS AND THIGHS 



The Amazing Space Age Slenderizer that is so sensationally effective it is . . . 


GUARANTEED TO REDUCE YOUR WAIST . ABDOMEN . HIPS 
AND THIGHS A TOTAL OF FROM 6 TO 9 INCHES IN JUST 
3 DAYS OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 


THIS SUPER PRODUCT IS PRODUCING SUPER NEW SLENDERIZING FOR A HOST OF MEN. HERE ARE JUST A FEW: 

David Medeiros: "Just 3 days on the trim-jeans program and I trimmed otf 13 excess inches; 5 inches from my waist. 4 Vs inches trom my 
abdomen. 1 inch from my hips and 2/s inches from my thighs. No dieting— and my appearance has improved 100%." 

Richard Martin: "I trimmed a total of lOVt inches otf my midsection, hips and thighs in 3 days with trim-jeans— actually lost 7Vs inches in 
one 30 minute period first time I used them. During the 3 days my waist came down from 36 inches to 33Vs inches and my abdomen from 
41 inches to 36/2 inches." 

Martin Dunn: "It was an extremely satisfying experience to spend 3 rather brief periods using the trim-jeans and to discover that my 
waist, hip and thigh measurements had decreased by a total of more than 10 inches. I find that my entire physique has assumed a much 
trimmer, more athletic appearance." 



After a few pleasant 
moments — about 10 
minutes or so— doing 
his 'Magic Torso' 
movements, Harvey is 
now relaxing around 
the house for an addi- 
tional 20 minutes 
while keeping his trim- 
jeans on. That is all 
there is to it. 


Harvey removes h 
trim-jeans and finds 
his results 'incredibly 
rewarding' Harv* 
lost 3" from his wa 
4" from his abdomen 
and a tofaf of 4 Vi" 
from his hips a 
thighs — for a total 
measurement loss of 
11 Vi" in Just 3 days. 


Here is how it works: 


THE MOST REVOLUTIONARY GUARANTEE IN SLENDERIZING 
HISTORY. So many users ot the trim-jeans obtain 'instant 
reducing' — are inches slimmer, inches trimmer in from just 
1 to 3 sessions with this super slenderizer — are actually 
losing as much as a total of 7 or more inches from 
their waists, abdomens, hips and thighs in just 1 
session and up to 13 or more inches from 3 
sessions. This principle produces really fantastic 
results. There may be variations of speed 
and/or degree of results due to Individual 
differences in metabolism and body 
response. Not everyone may lose 7 
inches in just 1 session and 13 or 
more inches in 3 days but remember 
this: No matter what your metabolism, 
not matter what your body type, it you 
do not lose a total of from 6 to 9 
inches from your waist, abdomen, 
hips and thighs in just 3 days, you 
may return the trim-jeans and the 
entire purchase price will be imme- 
diately refunded. 


THE AMAZING TRIM-JEANS TAKE 
OFF INCHES WHERE THEY NEED 
TO COME OFF. Your trim-jeans are 
designed to give you just the reduc- 
ing effect you need where you need 
it . . . and the price of the trim-jeans 
is just S13.95 and each pair carries a 
FULL MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. Here 
is the slenderizer supreme — trim-jeans — 
which we sincerely believe to be the easi- 
est, fastest, most convenient, most sen- 
sationally effective waist, abdomen, hip 
and thigh reducer ever discovered — ^ 


TRIM-JEANS— THE SPACE AGE SLENDERIZER WITH RESULTS 
THAT ARE OUT OF THIS WORLD. The trim-jeans are a marvel 
of ease, comfort and efficiency. Once you have slipped them on, 
you are ready for the most astounding experience in rapid slen- 
derizing you have ever known. Only trim-jeans has the unique 
features of design, including the exclusive super sauna-lock that 
permits the constant snug fit and solid support in all 4 areas — waist, 
abdomen, hips and thighs — without which truly sensational results 
are not possible. We recommend that the trim-jeans be used a few 
minutes each day for 3 days in a row when you first receive them 
and then several times a week until you have achieved your maxi- 
mum potential inch loss. After that, for maintenance you can use the 
trim-jeans about twice a month or as often as you feel the need. 


HARVEY WARD 


“These trim-jeans are without 
doubt the fastest method of 
trimming excess inches off 
one’s physique that I have ever 
seen. I used them for just 3 
short sessions during which I 
reduced my waist by 3 inches, 
abdomen by 4 inches, my hips 
thighs by several inches for an overall 
reduction of more than 11 inches. While using the 
trim-jeans I didn't change my normal living habits or 
follow any special diet. For the amazingly small amount 
of time and trouble involved, the results from this prod- 
uct are incredibly rewarding.’’ 
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LEW IS NOT ENOUGH 


Milwaukee has the best record in the league and A/cindor is the sport's dominant player, but the Bucks still have 
to beat the Knicks, who always manage to be at their best in rehearsals for the playoffs by PETER CARRY 


A , the two teams warmed up for their 
game. Lew Alcindor paced along 
the midcourt line at Madison Square 
Garden, his head pitched back, his face 
slack-jawed and dull except for the dark 
lire in his eyes. Hiding his hands under 
the red and white clastic ribbing at the 
bottom of his Milwaukee Bucks sweat 
shirt. Alcindor strode purposefully, care- 
ful to remain on his side of the line. 
Once or twice he glanced briefly across 
the stripe at the defending champions, 
the New York Knickerbockers, but even 
then he showed no emotion, never al- 
tered the force of his stride. Dispassion 
is Lew’s way. Only a man with his self- 
control could view the Knicks from such 
a perspective and remain outwardly un- 
concerned. After a season and a half in 
the pros. Lew already has become what 
everyone thought he would, the game’s 
dominant player. And the lone obstacle 
to his enjoying the final glory — a sim- 
ilar preeminence for the Bucks — is the 
team that was warming up on the far 
side of the line. 

The Knicks are not without challenges 
of their own, and Alcindor himself is cer- 
tainly one of them. But there are other 
problems. As Lew paced, Willis Reed, 
the league’s Most Valuable Player last 
season, sat on the New York bench with 
an ice bag propped on his left knee. 
Reed was trying to freeze away the pain 
of chronic tendinitis that has caused him 
to miss occasional games and sometimes 
to play below the level of skill with which 
he led the Knicks to the championship. 

It was only nine months ago that New 
York won its title and was proclaimed 
a burgeoning dynasty. But today the 
Bucks, not the Knicks, have the best 
record in the league (at week's end 
Milwaukee was 43-9 and nine games 


ahead in the Midwest Division; New 
York, 38-18, led the Atlantic Division 
by 4*/2 games), and the champs, who 
were peeled likeso many grapes in about 
2,000 books last spring and found to be 
perfect in nearly all of them, arc under 
a different type of intense scrutiny. 
"What’s wrong with the Knicks?” ask 
the New York headlines. Did Coach Red 
Holzman take on too much when he 
also became general manager? Is Walt 
Frazier spending too much time in his 
hairstyling salon and not enough prac- 
ticing? Is everybody suffering from en- 
larged pocketbook and is Trainer Danny 
Whelan staging a job action until he 
too gets a 5100.000-a-ycar contract? 

Such was the speculation as the Bucks 
and Knicks squared off in New York. 

By the time that contest (see cover) was 
over and the Knicks had won 107-98 
and both teams had played succeeding 
games against Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton — the Knicks also played Atlanta — 
some answers were apparent. 

One of them is that if Reed's knee 
and Whelan’s supply of ice bags hold 
up. New York can handle its remaining 
problems. As for Alcindor, if he is to 
lead a victory over the Knicks in the 
finals of the playoffs, he must have far 
more help from his teammates than he 
has received in three of the four New 
York-Milwaukcc games this year. 

Injuries have accounted for much of 
the Knicks’ failure to match their rec- 
ord of last season, when they lost only 
22 games. Among them, the team's top 
eight players (after the latest expansion. 
New York's is the only roster that bears 
counting down that far) have missed a 
total of 47 games. Cazzie Russell sat 
out 25 with a broken wrist. During the 
team's midseason slump, when it lost 


five of six games, Reed was running a 
fast break in and out of the hospital 
with a recurring virus. In fact, until the 
week before New York’s recent game 
against the Bucks, Holzman did not have 
all his best players in fair health at any 
time this season. 

Still, that fails to explain the losses to 
teams like Buffalo and Portland, which 
should have trouble with the Knicks’ 
second five. While the players refuse to 
concede a diminution of enthusiasm af- 
ter last season's emotional spree — which 
would be reasonable and even expect- 
able — their explanations indicate that 
games against unimposing teams have 
turned into tedious exercises. 

"We get up for a challenge.'’ says 
Dave DcBusschcrc. “When we lost up 
at Portland and Seattle, we were play- 
ing light.” 

"No matter what you do during the 
regular season, you still have to win the 
playoffs to make people remember it at 
all,” says Reed. "Take Boston two years 
ago. They finished fourth in their di- 
vision, but what people remember is that 
they won it all." 

The Bucks have the incentive of prov- 
ing themselves, of course, and they treat 
every game like a demolition derby. They 
are outscoring their opponents by 13 
points per game, while the Knicks have 
only a six-point edge. After their loss to 
New York last week the Bucks beat the 
Celtics as Alcindor equaled his profes- 
sional high of 53 points, and two nights 
later they took the 76crs by 24 points. 

continued 

Alcindor can beat the Celtics almost single- 
handed — he had 53 last week — but he needs 
help against New York and rarely gets the 
kind that Greg Smith ( 4) supplied in Boston. 
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LEW continued 


Meanwhile, the Knicks narrowly won 
in Atlanta and Boston and lost by a 
point to the 76ers. 

Against this contradictory record 
stands the imposing reality that the 
Knicks are spurred to their best when 
they meet the Bucks, even in regular- 
season games. Bill Bradley, who match- 
es Alcindor in striving to appear de- 
tached, confesses that the films of the 
team's second victory over the Bucks 
this year reveal that he cavorted about 
the court at the final buzzer as joy- 
ously as he did at the end of the 
game in which the Knicks clinched 
the world championship. That kind of 
enthusiasm has brought New York its 3- 
I lead over Milwaukee this season, in- 
spiring the close, intuitive team play 
that won last year’s playoffs and should 
be in evidence this time. 

When New York defeated Milwaukee 
in the Eastern Division playoffs last 
year, it was essentially a mismatch fea- 
turing Alcindor against five Knicks. 
By the third game of that series the scram- 
bling defense of New York's guards, 
Frazier and Dick Barnett, had forced 
Bucks Coach Larry Costello to try a 
number of backcourt combinations, all 
to no avail. The Milwaukee guards 
not only had difficulty protecting the 
ball, they were unable to get it inside 
to Alcindor with any consistency. When 
Lew did have the ball, the Knicks — 
particularly Bradley — were very effective 
at double-teaming him, occasionally 
stealing the ball and frequently forcing 
Alcindor to take poor shots. 

It was also during this series that an 
odd antagonism toward Alcindor devel- 
oped among Madison Square Garden 
fans, who could see that one day Lew 
would return to ruin many of their eve- 
nings. As the final game slipped out of 
the Bucks' reach and Alcindor withdrew 
to the bench, the crowd with astonishing 
spontaneity began serenading him with 
"Goodby. Lewie." Since then, Knicks 
fans boo the mere mention of Alcindor’s 
name, which does not happen to any of 
the other visiting superstars and is par- 
ticularly strange because Lew comes 


Against Boston as well as Milwaukee. Dave De- 
Busschere (22) gives New York an edge, and 
Watt Frazier is a problem for any guard in the 
league. For the Knicks. Reed's knee, which 
he freezes before games, is the big worry. 


from Manhattan and was a favorite son 
for many years. 

"I used to like to play in New York," 
Alcindor said last week. "Now I don't 
have any feelings, or perhaps I should 
say I don't like it. There are a lot of 
nasty, small people here. It's gotten so 
I have to play Goliath every time I’m 
here.” 

The boos were as rancorous as ever 
last week, but several old Knick strat- 
agems failed to annoy the Bucks. Oscar 
Robertson now plays guard for Milwau- 
kee. and the confusion that Frazier and 
Barnett created in the Bucks backcourt 
last year seems to have disappeared. 
Robertson controls the ball even against 
New York's defenses, and he gets it to 
Alcindor at the right time and in the 
right place. Just as important, he is al- 
ways an outside scoring threat, which 
prevents opposing backcourt men from 
sagging to double-team Alcindor. But 
it is indicative of the stature that Lew 
now enjoys that Robertson, after the ini- 
tial excitement over the trade that 
brought him to the Bucks from Cin- 
cinnati, has settled into Alcindor's shad- 
ow. Oscar is scoring far fewer points 
than in any previous year of his career 
and assumes the primary offensive role 
only when Lew is out of the game. This 
happened when Alcindor got into foul 
trouble during the Bucks’ one win over 
New York this season and was forced 
to sit out 23 minutes of the game. Rob- 
ertson responded with his best perfor- 
mance of the year, scoring 35 points as 
Milwaukee won 116-106. 

Several times during last week's game 
Bradley attempted to move in on Al- 
cindor when Lew had the ball in the 
low post. But instead of making steals, 
he picked up two fouls and spent his 
other forays circling after Alcindor as 
Lew backed and wheeled toward the bas- 
ket. "I think I’ve learned how to ad- 
just," Lew said. "I’ve always been able 
to dribble, it was just that I didn't know 
when to do it. Now I think I do." 

The prospects for defensive help from 
his teammates now diminished, Reed 
talks of guarding Alcindor in tones of 
desperation. "We have to hope we out- 
play them at the other positions," he 
says. "We realize that Lew's going to 
get his 35 points. I just have to hope he 
doesn't get 50." Still, Reed handles the 
assignment at least as well as any cen- 
ter in the league. On Tuesday, fresh from 
one of the heavy cortisone shots he takes 


in his knee once every six weeks and 
after a good pregame freeze, Reed used 
his weight and strength effectively, re- 
peatedly forcing Alcindor to shoot while 
moving away from the basket. Lew 
scored 29 points, but shot erratically, 
while Reed scored 35. Alcindor led the 
rebounding 25-15. With this kind of 
standoff New York wins. 

Surprisingly, it is at forward — where 
New York's starting combination of 
Dave DeBusschere and Bradley averages 
among the lowest point totals of any reg- 
ular pair in the NBA — that the Knicks 
maintain a big edge. They have unusual 
depth at the position, with Dave Stall- 
worth and Russell as substitutes, but 
last week it was the starters who hurt Mil- 
waukee. They had 36 points and 23 re- 
bounds. DeBusschere, playing his usual 
muscular defense, held Bob Dandridge 
below his scoring average for the fourth 
time this year. Bradley ran his normal 
random, weaving patterns on offense, 
helping to step up the pace of the Knicks’ 
offense. At the same time the man he 
guarded. Greg Smith, failed to penetrate. 
Smith's drives are crucial to the Mil- 
waukee attack. Five times in the second 
half Costello rearranged his forward 
combinations, doing best when he 
switched John McGlocklin from guard 
to the front line. 

"If we meet them in the playoffs it’s 
all going to hinge on the forwards," said 
Alcindor. ‘ They have four of them. They 
can all shoot from the outside and they 
all know the game. It's the forwards 
who control the tempo with their move- 
ment and that’s what they’ve done so 
well against us.” 

"The Bucks are a young team," Cos- 
tello said. “We have to be organized, 
we can’t free-lance like the Knicks be- 
cause they have so much more expe- 
rience. But you can prepare longer for 
the playoffs. You can work two or three 
days just to get ready for one team. We 
can look at films and discuss them so 
that all the players have confidence and 
they agree that what they're doing is 
right. It helped us last year in the play- 
offs against Philadelphia and 1 think we’ll 
be better prepared if we meet New York 
than we were last night. I think we can 
get the type of movement we need. We 
must have somebody like Greg Smith 
in there cutting to the basket to get them 
to adjust to us instead of us to them." 

At this stage anyway, the Bucks are 
doing the adjusting — and losing. end 
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NO PRACTICE MAKES 
ALMOST PERFECT 

Randy Matson has had no peer in the shotput but his dominion is threatened 
by Ai Feuerbach, who throws only when it counts by PAT PUTNAM 


I n recent years the shotput has been, 
by definition, an event won by Ran- 
dy Matson, the executive director of the 
Boosters Club of West Texas State, who, 
at 6' 6 x /i“ and 270 pounds, is just the 
man to put the arm on alumni. Matson 
is the Olympic champion, the world-rec- 
ord holder (71 ' 5Vi *"), the only man ever 
to top 70 feet and the only man ever to 
top 69 feet. Neil Stcinhauer of Oregon 
is the second best shotputter in history, 
with a throw of 68' 11*4". This put is 
the 26th longest ever made outdoors. 
The first 25 belong to Matson, as do 
Nos. 27 through 53. 

One night in San Francisco a couple 
of weeks ago a new definition gained 
acceptance. The lexicographer was A I 
Feuerbach, 23, self-unemployed, out of 
the Pacific Coast Club by way of Em- 
poria State, from which he has a degree 
in bus. admin. By shotput standards 
he isn’t big, just 6' I " and, if you in- 
clude the Jong blond hair, the mustache 
and the sideburns. 247 pounds. By the 
same standards his training methods 
arc a shade unusual. But when he got 
off a throw of 68’ 1 1 " that night he be- 
came the biggest thing ever under a 
roof. The old indoor best was 67' 10", 
a mark Matson equaled while beating 
Feuerbach in Los Angeles a week ear- 
lier. In San Francisco. Matson finished 
second after three throws beyond the 
old record, but the longest was three 
inches short of the new. 

The following night, in Albuquerque, 
Matson regained his supremacy- if not 
the record— with a throw of 68 feet. 
Feuerbach (pronounced fearbock) did 
66' 6 Zx" and said he was still emotion- 
ally drained after his record put. “I tried 
to psych myself up,” he said forlornly, 
“but it wasn’t there.’’ 

Last weekend they met again in Port- 
land, Ore. A few days before the meet, 
over prime ribs in a Los Angeles res- 
taurant, Feuerbach viewed his indoor 


record as a personal triumph over shot- 
put tradition. For eight years, or ever 
since he first picked up a 12-pound shot 
in high school in Preston, Iowa (pop. 
950), people have been telling him he 
was too small. O.K., he said, but for 
four of those years he put the shot sev- 
en days a week, three hours a day. He 
also lifted weights three days a week, 
three hours a day. In his last year at Em- 
poria State he was both NA1A indoor 
(62'8") and outdoor (61 '9") champion. 
“But that.” he said, “just meant I was 
the best of the little guys.” 

A| Feuerbach thought he could be the 
best of the big guys. After seven sum- 
mers pitching hay on his dad’s farm he 
managed to save $3,000. He drove to 
Los Angeles, moved into an apartment 
with three USC athletes and went to 
work. Twice a week he threw the shot. 
The rest of the time he lifted weights. 
And he brooded about the dogma that 
holds that unless a shotputter is 6' 5" 
or taller lie’ll never make it. 

“I guess if I’m not obsessed with 
throwing the shot I’m awful close, ’’ 
Feuerbach said. “But when people kept 
saying I was too small it just drove me 
harder. Height is just one variable. 
There’s speed, technique, strength and 
coordination. If any one can be devel- 
oped to a high enough degree, then the 
advantage of height can be overcome." 

At the moment, Feuerbach is concen- 
trating on building speed through 
strength, or, as he puts it, explosive 
strength. Now that the indoor season 
has begun, he works solely with weights. 
He never picks up a shot unless it’s in 
competition, which led an astonished 
Matson to believe that Feuerbach was ei- 
ther a con man or that he had discovered 
something. “It’s kind of hard to believe 
he doesn't train,” Matson said. 

"I figure 1 can't improve in practice,” 
Feuerbach countered. “There’s too 
much of a mental letdown from com- 


petition. I’ve thrown the shot thousands 
of times in practice all those years. 
All the motor pathways have been de- 
veloped. Now it's just a matter of 
speed. And speed is getting stronger, 
which I’m doing. Look at it this way: 
I have enough strength to throw an ob- 
ject weighing less than 16 pounds far- 
ther than the world record. Now I 
have to get enough strength to make 
the 16-pound shot lighter." 

As a gauge he uses the bench press, 
and as of now he can press 380 pounds. 
Most of the good sholputlers do 430 to 
440. This past week Matson said he was 
pressing 420. which is low for him. 

"Last summer during the AAU cham- 
pionships I was only pressing 340,” 
Feuerbach said, "and I was only throw- 
ing 65 feet. Some guys get stronger and 
only gain a little on their throws. But 
as my strength jumps, so do my dis- 



Matson seems to seek guidance from above. 



Feuerbach seems upset after being beaten by Matson in Portland. Ore. last week. 


tances. Don't ask me why, because I 
don't know. But I do know that if I'm 
pressing 450 by Olympic time, then some- 
body is going to have to be far over the 
world record just to be in contention." 
He thought about that a moment, then 
added, "I kind of expect that Randy 
will be." 

So does Matson, who seems to be qui- 
etly enjoying Feuerbach's challenge. It's 
a refreshing change. Last year, outdoors, 
Matson won all 10 of the meets he en- 
tered. Now 25 and recently a father for 
the second time, he still trains as hard as 
ever: twice a week throwing, twice a week 
working with weights, once a week com- 
peting. Until Feuerbach came along his 
only rival was boredom, and that was 
running a poor second, too. As long as 
there was his own world record to belter, 
he always managed to gel the adrenaline 
turned on in a meet. Most of it. anyway. 

"I had always hoped that I would 
never get to a point where I was sat- 
isfied to win with just a 67." Matson 
said a few hours before his fourth meet- 
ing with Feuerbach this year. "In the 
past I always felt I could have moved 
the mark out a little farther. Now with 
A1 pushing me. . . He laughed. "I 
just hope he keeps pushing and doesn't 
start pulling. Of course, it's always eas- 
ier to go into competition chasing some- 
one instead of trying to stay ahead. His 
record at San Francisco has given me 
something to chase. And now I'm real- 
ly looking forward to the outdoor sea- 
son, when we can get real serious." 

That morning a friend had stopped 
at Matson's breakfast table to say hel- 
lo. Upon leaving, he said. "Say, that 
kid from Emporia is really throwing that 
thing out there." 

Matson admitted that the kid from 
Emporia was doing just that. After the 
friend had gone, he shook his head. "I 
sure have been hearing a lot of that late- 
ly,” he said. "I guess a lot of people 
want to see me get beat. It's kind of a 
funny feeling. But I think there is a lot 
more interest this year, more excitement, 
and that’s good for shotpulting." 

The Matson-Feuerbach duel has been 
more than good. In the first three meet- 
ings between the two Feuerbach was 
named the meet’s top athlete once. Mat- 
son twice. That hasn't happened to shot- 
putters since Matson took over in 1965, 
if ever. 

At the Memorial Coliseum in Port- 
land, Feuerbach was the first into the 


ring. He looked awfully quick. "He's 
not tall." said Matson, "but because 
of his size I think he can move better 
in the ring. He's not so cramped in 
there. And he can drive harder across 
the ring. If I drove that hard I'd wind 
up five yards on the other side of the 
toeboard." 

Feuerbach threw a 66' 4Va h . His first 
throw is always cautious. "I just want 
to get a mark," he said. 

By contrast, Matson likes to go all 
out on his first throw. "They talk about 
psyching an opponent," he said. "The 
only way I know how to do that is to 
blast out that first throw." His first throw 
was 65' I ", which didn't psych anyone. 
Then, on his third attempt, Matson hit 
66' 8 to take the lead. 

Feuerbach stepped in, the shot cra- 
dled in his right hand. Shotputting is 
the only thing he does right-handed. 
Spin. Flick. Grunt. 67' 3*/2". He looked 
at Matson. "That Randy." he said, "he's 
cool. Nothing shakes him." 

Unshook, Matson hit 68 feet, and the 
ciowd roared. After Feuerbach did 67' 
8 ', Matson finished with 68'2 a meet 
record. The crowd approved every inch 
of it. "I was glad to win," said Matson. 
"And I sure was glad to see that last 


one of his fall short. This is getting to 
be some duel." It was hard to tell if he 
was more elated by the victory or the 
challenge. 

Later, in a small room away from 
the main arena. Feuerbach dissected his 
defeat and found hope. "I was ready 
mentally," he said, "but physically I 
wasn't quite alert. But that 67' 8" throw, 
that was so easy. And I got no explo- 
sion into it. I'm not happy with losing, 
but now I'm more optimistic than ever. 
If I can throw that lousy and do that 
well, why even right now I must have an- 
other two feet in me. Next week Randy 
and I go at it again in Fort Worth. I 
told him it ought to be a good one. He 
just grinned and said he'd be ready. Well, 
he's beaten me three out of four. May- 
be I better reevaluate my training." He 
paused. "Maybe I better throw the shot 
in practice next week. Then, maybe I 
shouldn't." 

Outside, the crowd roared once more. 
Steve Prefontaine, the University of Or- 
egon's 20-year-old middle-distance sen- 
sation, who had won the two-mile in 
8:31.6, a meet record, had been named 
the evening's top performer. 

"Aw, I would have voted for Ran- 
dy," said Feuerbach. end 
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Daytona's 24 Hours took a fender off Roger Penske’s bold blue Ferrari {above) and cooked the gearbox of Pedro 
Rodriguez' Porsche— which responded to surgery Just in time to win a dramatic finish by ROBERT F. JONES 

I AY CHIHUAHUA! WHAT A RACE 


A blue Ferrari? The very idea seemed 
a bit sacrilegious to those denizens 
of the sports car world gathered at Day- 
tona last week for the annual 24-hour 
racing rite. But blue it was — and very, 
very quick. The Ferrari was prepared 
by Roger Penske and co-driven by Mark 
Donohue and David Hobbs, and for a 
while, at least, it seemed that they might 
get away with their blatant flouting of 
tradition while lesser Ferraris attired in 
the customary Italian racing red lurched 
and spluttered in their wake. In the pro- 
cess the blue Ferrari became the central 
element in the closest, most exciting 
Daytona 24 yet run. 

Penske is not a man to leave matters 
of victory or defeat in the hands of tra- 
dition. A meticulous craftsman and a 
cagey strategist, he came to Daytona 
this year with every imaginable contin- 
gency considered, every precaution 
taken. Hanging in his garage area was 
a color photograph of the Ferrari as it 
looked when he bought it last November. 
Then it wore the hallowed red, but it 
was a bit battered about the body. "We 
took it all the way down to the tubes,” 
he explained. "Then we put it back to- 
gether." The Traco boys of Culver City, 
Calif, totally rebuilt the engine. Their 
Indy-wise touch beefed its horsepower 


to 640 — far more than the 605 available 
in a factory model. Lujic Lesovsky, the 
Indianapolis body artist, honed down, 
reshaped and refurbished the chassis, 
adding a number of clever Penske touch- 
es: fast-filling fuel cells that permitted 
nine-second gas stops; a vacuum-oper- 
ated brake-pad replacement device; sim- 
pler, more accessible wiring built around 
circuit breakers and modeled after air- 
craft electrical systems. Roger's nose 
wrinkled in slight distaste as he extolled 
the new electrical system: "Now we don't 
have to mess with that incredible Ital- 
ian wiring." 

Not content with mere mechanical ex- 
cellence, Penske drilled his pit crew to 
Prussian precision. "Racing is like a rul- 
er," Roger philosophized. "Most racing 
people concentrate on the first 10 inch- 
es. Those last two inches — pit perfor- 
mance — they often leave to chance. But 
that's free time. 1 want it to be mine. I 
figure I can gain four laps on pit stops 
alone.” 

But mere excellence in preparation, 
mere superhuman dedication to detail 
cannot guarantee victory in any endur- 
ance race. Penske himself learned that 
lesson two years ago at Daytona, when 
a splendidly prepared Porsche factory 
team faded out of contention during the 


dark and Penske's own obsolescent 
Lola — which had spent some two hours 
in the pits during the race — ultimately 
won on sheer persistence (and a touch 
of good luck). 

This year there were no official fac- 
tory Porsches to contend with. Indeed, 
there were no factory teams as such in 
the race. Matra, the French outfit whose 
lithe, blue-green cars had heightened in- 
terest and competition in the world man- 
ufacturers' championship during the past 
two seasons, stayed away from Daytona. 
One of its two cars had been totaled 
early last month at Buenos Aires in an 
accident that took the life of Ferrari's 
Ignazio Giunti. Alfa Romeo was not 
on hand and the prestige of the Master 
of Modena— Enzo Ferrari — was not 
really on the line. 

Porsche, winner of the manufacturers’ 
championship for the past two years— 
quite handily last season — was represent- 
ed by two teams. A pair of Porsche 
917s entered by Martini & Rossi, the 
hangover people, arrived late from Ar- 
gentina, delayed in U.S. Customs. These 
were last year's models and sported only 
4.5-liter engines. The two blue and or- 
ange 9l7Ks entered by England's famed 
John Wyer were new five-liter jobs and 
clearly the cars to beat. All during qual- 
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ifying week it seemed that Penskc was 
the man to beat them. 

Roger hoped to qualify his car as ear- 
ly as possible, winning the pole if he 
could but not dallying late into the week 
in order to do so. “I want to qualify 
fast, then pull this engine and put in a 
fresh one," he said. "There’s a very sen- 
sible saying in this kind of racing: 'In 
order to finish first, first you have to fin- 
ish.’ I want as little wear on this ma- 
chine as possible." 

Mark Donohue. Penskc's alter ego, 
was in total agreement. "Mr. Clean." 
as he is known around the racecourses 
of America, had changed his image a 
bit since last season. His quarter-inch 
crew cut had given way to long hair 
well, long by Donohue’s standards. It 
must have measured nearly an inch, and 
hippies kept coming up to slap him on 
the back and offer friendly words of 
encouragement. 

The new mop didn't get into Mark's 
eyes when he went out to qualify on 
Thursday afternoon. Snapping around 
the 3.81 -mile course like a blue and gold 
flicker of lightning, he registered a speed 
of 133.919 miles an hour — fully II mph 
faster than the lap record set last year 
by Mario Andretti in a Ferrari. Wyer’s 
Porsches were not far behind and, after 
all. the unflappable Englishman had two 
cars running to Penske’s one. "In a test 
of this stripe," said Wyer, "redundancy 
is a very big plus.” 

After a week of chilly but clear weath- 
er, race day broke with every promise 
of heat — both raccwiseand weathcrwise. 
A stiff west wind wreathed the track in 
dust, and as the Ferrari-Porsche duel 
progressed the sun seemed to shrink and 
wither in the tan sky like a sun-scorched 
orange. Right from the start it was a two- 
car race. In the quicker of the two Wyer 
Porsches last year's Daytona winner. Pe- 
dro Rodriguez of Mexico and his team- 
mate. England's Jackie Oliver, stayed 
right on Donohue’s tailpipes. Then the 
Penske Ferrari popped an alternator just 
before sundown, and Pedro surged to 
the front — a lead he was to maintain all 
through the long, bleak night. Penske’s 
car hung in there, though, once repairs 
were made, and as Saturday night whined 
on toward Sunday morning it looked 
like the combination of a quicker en- 
gine and the quickest pit crew might 
give Donohue the lead again sometime 
before dawn. 

But just before midnight the unpre- 


dictable Vic Elford, in one of the Mar- 
tini & Rossi Porsches, blew his right 
rear tire as he swept through the banked 
corner at the east end of the speedway. 
"I hit the wall, spun down onto the 
grass, bounced back up the wall, then 
hit grass again," Elford said later. "I 
must have stirred up a touch of dust, be- 
cause when Donohue came into it he 
slowed." A smaller Porsche 911, driven 
by Charles Perry of Jacksonville, Fla., 
didn't slow. It smashed into Donohue's 
swerving Ferrari, ripping up the left front 
and squirreling the suspension. Then Per- 
ry’s 91 1 rolled — eight times — and ended 
up a gnarl of bent metal. 

Neither Perry nor Elford was hurt, 
though both went to the field hospital 
for a checkup. "All I got was a cut on 
one finger," marveled Vic. 

Donohue got a 70-minute pit stop as 
his suspension was doctored fore and 
aft, while Rodriguez got the biggest sin- 
gle break of the race. As the night wore 
along toward dawn and campfires gut- 
tered in the infield, Pedro and Oliver 
stroked it, wisely putting as little pres- 
sure as possible on their car. Penske or- 
dered both of his drivers to bore ahead. 

A spit of rain came with the sunrise, 
laying the dust and freshening the air. 
The 25-odd cars remaining of the 48- 
car field dragged rooster tails of oily 
mist behind them around the high banks. 
With the rain, the hairpin turn at the 
east end of the infield became spinsville 
and Donohue spun out twice before 
switching to rain tires. Still, he was gain- 
ing. From fourth he edged past the three- 
liter Ferrari driven by Luigi (Coco) Chi- 
netti Jr. and Nestor Garcia Veiga (not the 
cigar, but a smoky driver nonetheless). 

Next target for Donohue: the NART 
Ferrari 512 driven by Ronnie Bucknum 
and Tony Adamowicz. Tony is becoming 
known around the circuit as Tony-from- 
A-to-Z— a solid, all-purpose driver — and 
he was not easily overhauled. 

Nor, of course, was the Rodriguez- 
Oliver car, which held a lead of 200 
miles over the Ferraris. Though a bro- 
ken exhaust and an oil leak caused a 
little worrisome smoke during the night, 
the fracture sealed itself later. 

But there was no self-cure possible 
for the gearbox Jackie Oliver shattered 
at midmorning on the backstretch. For 
an hour and a half the Porsche sat in 
the pits, its lead slowly eroding under 
the thrust of the two Ferraris, while 
Wyer's mechanics rebuilt the transmis- 


sion. Since the rules of the race forbid 
replacement of the entire gearbox, each 
gear had to be transplanted individually. 
By the time Rodriguez whipped back 
into the race Adamowicz had taken the 
lead and the Donohue car was only a 
few laps back of Pedro. 

But now, due to faulty ignition, Ada- 
mowicz was spurting flame every time 
he downshifted, and the red Ferrari could 
not be revved above 7,500 rpm. It seemed 
that blue might be a lucky color even 
now, after all the weekend's vicissitudes, 
but the Penske Ferrari pitted — for just 
a shade under 10 minutes — to replace a 
fuel pump belt, and in the end finished 
third. 

Pedro stood on it — iay chihuahua! 
how he stood on it — and when the check- 
ered flag fell at 3 o'clock Sunday he 
was a back-to-back winner of Daytona, 
as was the Wyer Gulf Porsche team. 
But it had not been the easy one-two 
sweep it proved to be last year. Thanks 
to the science of Roger Penske and the 
grit of Adamowicz & Co., it had been a 
compelling, nerve-racking race. Nothing 
to feel blue about at all. end 



Co-winners Rodriguez and Oliver confer. 
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Six days a week, almost every week from August until June, 
jumping races are held on one or more of 45 different tracks in 
Great Britain and Ireland — unless the course is flooded or 
frozen or covered with snow. The races are usually two miles 
or longer, and in the longer events there may be 30 fences to 
clear. Occasionally, when the horses try to surmount these 
obstacles, something goes wrong, as demonstrated by Gerry 
Cranham's photographs on the following pages. What that 
means, day in and day out for 10 months of the year, is that 
somewhere in the British Isles a jump rider is heading rapidly 
for the ground. Sometimes he bounces. Sometimes he doesn't. 
Usually, because a horse will not tread on a stationary object if 
he can avoid it, the rider will curl up and liethere, feeling like a 
hedgehog on a freeway. And then get up, ready to ride again. 


^^^ver big, unyielding obstacles like those at 
Cheltenham, form requires that jumping riders give 
their mounts full rein while leaning far back to main- 
tain balance. Even so. veteran jockey Terry Biddle- 
combe comes a cropper as the result of heavy traffic. 
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Spectators at British steeplechase events 
are treated to marvelous displays of harmony be- 
tween horse and rider as well as to spectacular 
spills. The gray landing precariously on his forelegs 
(above) has just cleared nine-foot-wide Bechers 
Brook, probably the world's most famous 'chase ob- 
stacle, at the Grand National course, while at San- 
down Park two jumpers go down at the open ditch. 
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X»spiring jump riders gain early experience 
in England, often as young lads put to the stern tests 
of the hunting field, where they learn the basics of 
horsemanship that lead to the fine form shown at left. 
But when things go wrong in the attempt to clear 
a jump, as they obviously did above at Kempton 
Park, the best a rider can do is to roll upon hit- 
ting the ground, then curl into a tight ball and lie still. 






DOWN TO EARTH continued 


THE RIDER’S LIFE 


"Sometimes,*’ said Stan Mellor, "I must 
admit it seems a funny way to make a 
living." Mellor, 133 pounds of wiry, 
cheerful Englishman, was lying face 
down on a physiotherapist’s table hav- 
ing ultrasonic rays shot through his 
shoulder. He is 33 but at the moment 
looked a good deal older. You don’t 
get much sleep with a fractured shoul- 
der blade, and Mellor had just cracked 
his for the third time in six months. 

Mellor has been a professional jump 
rider in Great Britain and Ireland for 
16 years. If he can stay in one piece for 
a couple more seasons he will, with or- 
dinary luck, become the first of his kind 
ever to ride 1.000 winners. To fiat-rac- 
ing followers, accustomed to the astro- 
nomic victory totals of Gordon R ichards 
and Johnny Longden and Willie Shoe- 
maker, that figure seems of small ac- 
count. But behind it there lies an activ- 
ity very far removed from the brief and 
profitable games jockeys play at Aque- 
duct and Hialeah and Epsom Downs. 
Its name is National Hunt Racing — more 
simply, jumping — and it does sometimes 
seem an odd way to make a living. A 
cracked shoulder blade is only part of 
it, as Mellor learned in 1963 when 40 
horses galloped over him during a hur- 
dle race, leaving him short six teeth and 
with his jaw and cheekbone fractured 
in 10 places. 

Mellor was the reigning champion of 
Britain’s jump riders that year and, de- 
spite that fall and many others only 
slightly less terrifying, he has been in 
the top flight ever since. Yet he earns 
comparatively little. He and the other 
leading jump riders do not make a quar- 
ter as much as their smaller and far less 
battered colleagues in fiat racing. The 
average first prize for a British jumping 
race is a paltry £606 (about SI. 500). 
Only one, the world famous Grand Na- 
tional at Aintree, is in the £'25,000-and- 

w h as much grace as he can 
muster, a rider slips from his horse during 
Grand National meeting. More serious was 
the fall of David Mould, lying stunned on 
Sandown's turf in the Tolworth Handicap. 


up class. When Gay Trip won over 4 Vi 
miles and 30 of the world’s biggest fenc- 
es at Aintree in 1970, his purse was £14.- 
804 (about 535,500), of which his jock- 
ey, Pat Taafie, was entitled to 7'/i%, or 
a relatively modest 52,600. Lester Pig- 
gott, Britain’s foremost flat rider, re- 
ceived four times that for covering a 
mile and a half on Nijinsky in the Ep- 
som Derby, which includes no obstacle 
higher than a blade of grass. A leading 
jump rider might gross 520,000 in a good 
year and, after expenses and taxes, net 
no more than 57.000 — for 10 months of 
difficult, demanding, dangerous work. 

Jumping races are over either hurdles 
or fences. Hurdles, 3 Vi feet high, are 
wooden frames laced with evergreen. A 
horse can often knock over hurdles with- 
out too much danger. Yet hurdle races, 
usually run at two miles, are fast, and 
the falls, while less frequent than over 
the fences, occur at speed and are apt 
to be violent and painful. Fences, 4 Vi 
feet and up, arc much solider — a gen- 
eral rule is that a horse can brush through 
only the top six inches. The classic con- 
test of National Hunt Racing is the stcc- 
plechase.over fences, at three or 3 Vi miles. 
The 4Vi-mile Grand National once w'as 
all important, and to jockeys it remains 
the holy grail, but many owners and 
trainers prefer not to risk valuable hors- 
es over Aintrec’s high fences and yawn- 
ing drops. Ordinary English steeplechase 
fences, like the 22 over which the Chel- 
tenham Gold Cup is run, are formidable 
enough. When a horse hits a fence his 
speed decelerates in a split second, while 
the jockey’s body tends to go straight 
on. Overcoming this distressing tendency 
is one of the skills a rider had better ac- 
quire if he wants to stay in business 
and out of the infirmary. He can’t al- 
ways overcome it, which is why Terry 
Biddlecombe, who has been three times 
champion rider, was out of action for 
two months last season. 

Such injuries mean idle weeks while 
other men get your rides. And, despite 
the danger and the injuries and the mea- 
ger pay, there are many candidates. More 
than 400 riding licenses are issued to pro- 
fessionals each season, and there are also 


about 600 unpaid enthusiasts who ride 
occasionally as amateurs. These ama- 
teurs are the source from which most 
top jockeys come. Mellor and Biddle- 
combe rode in hunts and shows as chil- 
dren, in point-to-point cross-country 
steeplechases (which is the way the sport 
began 200 years ago in Ireland) and, 
finally, as amateurs in competition with 
established stars. A smaller group start- 
ed as flat-race jockeys, grew too heavy 
and turned to jumping. Piggott himself 
rode 20 winners over hurdles in his 
younger, less affluent days, and recently 
men like Josh GifTord and David Mould 
have brought fiat-race style and polish 
to the sport. 

However, style, polish and ability to 
judge pace and inspire a horse to run all 
out from the last fence to the finish arc 
not enough. The essence of the sport is 
jumping — getting a horse to jump fast, 
fiat and clean, and staying on his back 
when he does. A fine jump rider needs 
that skill and the courage that will drive 
an exhausted horse into the last fence 
when it would be easier to sit back and 
play it safe, the sort that carried Fred 
Winter around four twisting miles and 25 
fences to win the Grand Steeplechase dc 
Paris with the bit hanging broken and 
useless from his horse’s mouth. 

Such legends help to explain the hold 
jumping has on Englishmen, but it still 
is not easy to put into words why a 
man chooses the life of a professional 
rider — and slicks to it. You would un- 
derstand it better. I think, inside the jock- 
eys' changing room at a track. Here you 
see happy men, ready to laugh at any- 
thing, including the very real fear they 
often feel. There is no room for jeal- 
ousy and bitterness. As Biddlecombe 
says, "There’s quite enough trouble out 
there without making any of our own. 
If someone asks you for a bit of room 
at a fence, you bloody well give it. Next 
time you might be asking him." 

So they have this, the comradeship 
of dangers shared and understood. And 
they have the matchless thrill of days 
when things go right, when your horse 
stands back and flics at every fence and 
you come to the last one full of run- 
ning. flick over it and sail away. 

One such moment makes up for an 
awful lot of falls and pain and disap- 
pointment. The memory of it lasts, and 
while it lasts no jumping jockey will- 
ingly gives up the chance of knowing it 
again. — John Lawrence 
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A nyone who suggests that the Scots 
• are infatuated with their own image 
as fighting men has failed to distinguish 
between infatuation and the real thing. 
On the corner of any one of a thousand 
gray streets from Wick to Berwick-upon- 
Tweed you are in danger of finding peo- 
ple who will earnestly ponder the ques- 
tion of whether it would take one or 
two Scottish regiments to cope with the 
Red Army and who will argue persua- 
sively that Benny Lynch, if caught on a 
sober night, would have floored Mu- 
hammad AM in mid-shuffle. 

The fact that Lynch did his deeds as 
a flyweight is scarcely relevant. An ad- 
vantage in weight did not help the late 
Sonny Liston when Peter Keenan, an 


archetypal Glaswegian who once held 
the bantamweight championship of Brit- 
ain, the British Empire and Europe, 
brought him to order at a party given 
to offer a Clydeside welcome to the then- 
heavyweight champion of the world. Lis- 
ton, in one of his less congenial moods, 
had knocked a cigar from a fellow guest's 
mouth and demanded rather loudly that 
Keenan, too, should refrain from smok- 
ing in his presence. 

"Listen,” said Keenan, glaring up 
from the level of Sonny's chest. "You 
may be the heavyweight champion, but 
1 have never lost a fight in the street in 
my life. If anything is going out it's not 
the cigar. It's you.” 

"Aye," said a voice from the bris- 


tling group at Keenan's elbow. “And 
not by the door — by the windic.” 

Sonny, who was aware that the party 
was being held 10 stories up, cooled 
abruptly. Keenan then sat down on Lis- 
ton's knee like a ventriloquist's doll. He 
called for action from the band, and a 
fairly conventional Glasgow parly was 
under way again. 

Most explanations of the Scottish ca- 
pacity for personalized aggression em- 
brace ethnic, religious, environmental 
and economic factors. The population 
of the country is an amalgam of wild 
races — Piets, Irish Celts, Norsemen, Vi- 
kings, Anglo-Saxons and a few other 
interlopers — set down in wild terrain, 
plagued but never overcome by invaders, 
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Slickest boxer since Sugar Ray, Lightweight 
Champion Kenny Buchanan does his roadwork 
on the Firth of Forth Bridge as he prepares 
for his title defense next week in Los Angeles 
by HUGH MdLVANNEY 
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scarred by ihe trauma of the Reforma- 
tion and subjected to the extremes, first 
of agrarian poverty and — more recent- 
ly — of the industrial version. Whatever 
emphasis should be put on these influ- 
ences individually, there is no doubt that 
their combined effect is to produce an 
identifiable paranoia. To most Scots, es- 
pecially to those who inhabit the urban 
areas of the central Lowlands, turning 
the other cheek is the ultimate heresy. 
They are a small race (also, there has 
never been a Scottish heavyweight box- 
er who could be guaranteed to hit a 
door if he held it by the handle), but 
their violence is not a petulant expres- 
sion of frustration. Their problem is less 
a suspicion of inferiority than a con- 


viction that the world is conspiring to 
conceal how remarkable they are. 

This convoluted mentality does dif- 
ferent things to different people. To Ken 
Buchanan, a 25-year-old carpenter from 
Edinburgh, it has brought the lightweight 
championship of the world and an over- 
night reputation among American box- 
ing followers as one of the most im- 
pressive European fighters ever to cross 
the Atlantic. 

In Madison Square Garden last De- 
cember, Buchanan and Donato Paduano 
were put in the ring together as an ex- 
pensive diversion for a crowd waiting 
restlessly to sec if Ali and Oscar Bona- 
vena would fight as bitterly as they had 
talked. Paduano, an undefeated Cana- 


dian welterweight previously applauded 
by Garden audiences as a practitioner 
of unusual refinement, came off his stool 
confidently with his shoulders hunched, 
feinting in close, short arm patterns. The 
left hand that jumped into his face was 
as sudden and unnerving as a water 
cannon. Paduano tried to regroup his 
thoughts and sneak a way past or un- 
der the hazard. But wherever he went 
he was met by that sickening jab. It 
came at him in singles, doubles and tre- 
bles, jolting his head so violently that 
his skull seemed likely to bruise his back- 
bone. All too often for his comfort the 
straight lefts were reinforced by sharp 
hooks with the same hand or swift right 
crosses. Buchanan, bouncing round the 

continued 
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KEEPING PADUANO AT BAY WITH HIS JAB, BUCHANAN WAS A HIT IN THE GARDEN 


ring with an upright, slightly stiff-kneed 
action, was invariably where Paduano 
did not want him to be. The Canadian 
was 10 pounds heavier, but it was clear 
that this would only compound his em- 
barrassment. By the end of three min- 
utes Paduano’ s face had reddened pain- 
fully, his mouth sagged open and his 
expression was that of a man who has 
sucked casually on an exploding cigar. 
He did no better in the five or six rounds 
that followed and. though Buchanan 
tired quite badly toward the finish of 
the 10-round fight ("I had a cold, and 
breathing got harder”), all three score- 
cards made him a runaway winner. 

Long before midpoint, American box- 
ing writers. most of whom had remained 
unconvinced when this Limey had tak- 
en one version of the lightweight title 
from Ismael Laguna in San Juan a few 
months earlier, were turning in the di- 
rection of a Scottish writer at ringside 
with raised eyebrows and pursed lips. 
“You told us the kid was good," they 
said. “But he's better than that." The 
writer's accent broadened perceptibly as 
he proffered suitably modest responses. 
In the elevator that took them all down 
to the street after the Ali-Bonavena fight, 
a hard New York voice kept asking: 
“How about that lightweight? How 
about that? For boxing like that you 
gotta go back to Robinson." 

When news of the extraordinary suc- 
cess reached Edinburgh a lot of people 
began to dredge their memories of Ken- 


ny Buchanan. What many could not re- 
alize was that Buchanan, brooding in 
the shadowed interior of his own per- 
sonality high above the Atlantic, was 
sorting out his memories of them. From 
his early boyhood he had harbored a 
deep sense of persecution, a resentful 
belief that the other children in his 
working-class district — and their parents, 
too — were determined to leave him in 
despised isolation. Now he saw his tri- 
umphs less as a key to popularity than 
as a bludgeon to put down those who 
had denied it to him in the past. 

There is always tension when he is ap- 
proached by neighbors from the old days, 
when the Buchanans lived in a prefab- 
ricated house built mainly of asbestos 
sheeting in a housing project out on the 
cast side of Edinburgh. A man who lived 
across the road in Mountcastle Crescent 
at that time made a great show of rib- 
bing Buchanan recently while he was 
making a personal appearance. “You've 
done quite well for yourself," the man 
said. “All those kicks on the arse I used 
to give you must have done some good 
after all." 

Buchanan spun to face the voice. His 
eyes are dominated by large black pu- 
pils that leave only a minimal rim of blue- 
gray irises under fair, smudgy brows, 
and those round and widely spaced eyes 
stare over the irregular curve of his nose 
with an intensity that can be intimidat- 
ing. “What did you say?" he asked. 
"You never kicked me. My dad would 


never have let you. And now I wouldn't 
even let you talk about it." 

Even while he spoke of the incident 
recently, in the lounge of the neat mid- 
dle-class house he owns on a breezy sub- 
urban hill within sight of the huge, gir- 
dered silhouette of the Forth Bridge. Bu- 
chanan’s voice choked and his eyes 
dampened with anger. He lay back on 
a leather chair opposite an aquarium 
which he has built into a wooden unit 
in the middle of the carefully furnished 
room, one of the last jobs he did with 
his carpenter's tools. He wore a sweater 
and slacks over a slim, straight body con- 
ditioned to permanent hardness and his 
stockinged feet were resting on a round 
glass coffee table. His wife Carol, an at- 
tractive brunette with the rosy complex- 
ion and firm figure to promote health 
foods, was preparing to entertain the 
stream of relatives who would pass 
through on the way to his evening train- 
ing session. Outwardly they were as re- 
laxed as the domestic group in a tele- 
vision commercial. But Buchanan was 
looking inward, to a childhood when 
he walked eerily alone through the 
Northfield housing project, a 9- or 10- 
or 1 2-year-old boy, exposed and dwarfed 
by the spaces the planner had laid out 
for his benefit, divining hostility in ev- 
ery footfall behind him, every face he 
saw ahead. 

He speaks of that time jerkily, in the 
lilting tongue of the east of Scotland, 
which shares a glottal stop with the work- 
ing-class speech of Glasgow but is less 
harsh and, even among city dwellers, 
faintly rustic. Words like “laddie" and 
“didnae" proliferate. “I could write a 
book about the years between 6 and 
15,” he said. “Maybe 1 would call it 
The Chip on My Shoulder. Carol is no’ 
the only one who says I've got a chip. 
Maybe they're right, but J've got rea- 
son. The things that happened then, the 
things that were done tae me, they've 
left something inside me that will al- 
ways be there. I didnae have a hard 
lime in the same way as somebody like 
Rocky Graziano. But I came through it 
in another way. Nearly all the laddies 
of my age aboot oor place had older 
brithers, but there was only me and Alan, 
and he's three years younger. I had to 
fight my own battles. The boys roon 
aboot didnae like me. and neither did 
their faithers. They were always on at 
me. I felt some kind of a misfit. I think 
they didnae like me because I could 
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staund up for mascl'. My Auntie Joan 
had given me a pair of boxing gloves 
when I was 8 Vi, and from the time l 
went tae the Sparta Club I was always 
being pushed intae fights. Boys would 
challenge me, but they were always a 
foot bigger and two stones heavier. I 
wouldnae back doon, so I had to fight 
every ither day. 

"When I think how many people 
looked doon on me, degraded me, I can- 
nae believe in forgive and forget. Once 
I was gaun hame with a bag o’ fire- 
works and the big boys set aboot seven 
or eight of the boys my own size on to 
me, and they knocked me off my bike 
and gave me a kicking. I would be aboot 
9 at the time, but I can remember the 
names of every one of those boys. An- 
other time, a woman came and told my 
mother I had been wetting on her front 
doorstep, and when my mother asked 
when I had done it the woman said mid- 
day. I had been miles away in Brox- 
burn with my mother all that day. 

"Now all these people are breaking 



uneasy PEACE exists between Buchanan, in 
Edinburgh home, and Manager Thomas, in 
his Welsh mining town of Merthyr Tydfil. 


their legs to get to talk to me, but I’ve 
no lime for them. I remember how they 
made my life hell. I think of this in the 
ring. Sometimes I think I want to look 
doon on them, but really all I want is 
that they should nae be able to come 
along and knock me out of the road. 
I’ve never had a real friend outside the 
family, certainly nanc of my own age, 
nobody I could rely on. In a fight I was 
always on my own.” 

In his professional fighting, too, there 
has lately been a tendency to consider 
himself alone, for he has grown steadily 
more remote from his manager, Eddie 
Thomas, a tough and gregarious Welsh 
miner who was never off his feet in a wel- 
terweight career that brought him the 
championships of Britain, the Empire 
and Europe and a victory over Billy Gra- 
ham. Thomas had already made a name 
as a manager by taking a world feath- 
erweight title with Howard Winstone, a 
left-handed virtuoso from his home town 
of Merthyr Tydfil. Thomas took charge 
of Buchanan the moment the Scot 
stopped accumulating amateur honors 
and guided him to 33 straight victories 
as a pro, the longest winning sequence 
British boxing has seen in modern times. 
Buchanan, however, was considerably 
put out when the money he had count- 
ed on earning after his marriage did not 
materialize. He complained that Thom- 
as, who has a running feud with the in- 
terests that control the big London pro- 
ductions, was confining his activities to 
the private clubs — such as the venerable 


National Sporting Club at the Cafd Roy- 
al, where there is any amount of gilt 
but precious little bread. 

In July 1969 Buchanan handed his 
Lonsdale Belt back to the British Box- 
ing Board of Control and said he would 
rather be a carpenter again than a Brit- 
ish champion at the rate he was earn- 
ing. This move was pleadingly opposed 
by his father, a short, small-boned man 
whose gray, combed-back hair and sharp 
features give a vulpine impression that 
is immediately canceled by the sentimen- 
tal friendliness of his nature. When Tom 
Buchanan’s wife died in October 1969 
the event appeared to trivialize the trou- 
bles of his elder son. Ken returned to 
the ring only to lose for the first time, 
to Miguel Velazquez in Spain. The fight 
was held in Madrid, where a foreign 
boxer needs an opponent’s death cer- 
tificate to win a decision, but though 
most neutrals thought Buchanan had 
won, there is no doubt that he fought 
below form. "He had got used to the sub- 
dued atmosphere of the clubs and sud- 
denly there were 14,000 Spaniards 
screaming at him,” says his father. An 
even more telling disadvantage may have 
been the fact that Buchanan, no longer 
training in South Wales under Thomas’ 
supervision, lost track of his weight and 
fought for the European lightweight ti- 
tle at 130 pounds. 

Rather surprisingly after that setback, 
the world championship fight against La- 
guna was secured. Buchanan was given 
a fair shake, and he made full use of it. 

continual 
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THE TOYOTA CORONA got 
along fine last year with 90 
horsepower. 

This year, it gets along even 
better with 108 horsepower. It 
accelerates faster. Has a higher 
top speed. But despite all this 
extra zip, the new Toyota 
Corona manages to use up gas 
at a snail’s pace. About a 
gallon every 25 miles. 

In addition, the Toyota 
Corona is a bit larger than 
before. A bit heavier than 
before. Yet, the Corona hangs 
in there, right around the 
25 mpg mark. 

Still, all the Corona's new- 
found power isn’t under the 
hood. The Toyota Corona has a 
new power braking system. A 
power braking system with 
front discs. For quick, safe. 


straight-line stops. Without 
fading or swerving. 

Disc brakes are just one 
example of the new no-skimp 
Corona. The body of the 
Corona is welded into one 
solid, durable piece. And the 
chassis is protected by 
undersealing. 

In the engine compartment, 
you’ll find a lot of aluminum. 
Where aluminum makes sense. 
Because aluminum dissipates 
heat faster than cast iron. 

The engine fan has six 
blades instead of the common 
four. Because six blades cut 
down heat better than the 
common four. 

And when you cut down 
heat, you cut down wear. 

The look of the new Corona 
is somewhat different, too. 
Outside, it’s a little more 
sporty than before. Inside, you 
get a choice of where you sit 


and how you drive. Bucket 
seats and a 4-on-thc-floor stick 
shift. Or a bench seat with an 
optional column-mounted, 
3-speed automatic. 

Standard items include 
white sidewall tires, electric 
clock, tinted glass, snap-down 
nylon carpets, steering column 
lock, fully lined trunk, a 
trouble light, cigarette lighter 
and a locking glove box. With 
options like factory air 
conditioning, AM/FM radio 
and stereo tape deck. 

The new Toyota Corona is a 
lot of car. But not a lot of 
money. 

$2150* 

Strange. 

TOYOTA 

We're quality oriented 


Strange, but when we made the car go faster, 
we made the gas go slower. 



$2150. 
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Craig Breedlove, land speed record holder lor five years, uses Dep for Men. 


Introducing Dry Styling 
Hair Control. It’s a natural! 

If you're like Craig Breedlove you're wearing your hair longer and more natural these 
days. So why use a product that was meant for the "Flat top," the "White-wall-ears" 
look or the "Crew cut." Come on, get with it! Your hair needs something new. 
Something that will keep it looking dry and natural. Dep for Men Dry Styling Hair 
Control does just that, no more. A quick spray holds your hair in style all day 
without ever piling up a head of grease or giving your hair a plastered down look. 
As a matter of fact, Dep for Men pioneered the dry, natural look with our gel and 
a complete line of hairstyling products. They're all formulated to keep your hair 
looking dry, full, and natural. So get with it. Breedlove did. 

Guys with style, style their hair 
with Dep for men...naturally! 


Yet even in this sweet moment there 
was something to nourish his assumption 
that the world takes pleasure in mis- 
using him. The British board, whose pol- 
icy is to side with the World Boxing 
Council rather than the World Boxing 
Association, refused to recognize him 
as champion. If the Board had been more 
reasonable, he would not have flown over 
the pole to Los Angeles in his kilt this 
week to seek final clarification of his 
title against Mando Ramos. Ramos is a 
banger, and Buchanan is taking a big 
risk for the $100,000 he expects to col- 
lect. 

He completed his preliminary work 
last month in the ballroom of a road- 
house a mile or two from his home, 
and he trained with obsessive, insular 
purpose. Watching from a row of wheel- 
chairs — placed in front of tablescrowdcd 
with customers drinking pints of brown 
beer — was a group of severely handi- 
capped children from a nearby school 
in which Buchanan has taken a keen in- 
terest. He also works readily on behalf 
of old-age pensioners. But his charitable 
inclinations stop short of Eddie Thomas. 

"I think a hell of a lot of Eddie in 
many ways,” he said, then qualified the 
declaration with a string of criticisms 
that covered everything from Thomas’ 
performance in the corner and his finan- 
cial transactions to his addiction to fal- 
setto singing. The amity between the two 
was unmistakably strained, like the com- 
radeship in no-man*s-land during a 
Christmas Day truce. 

Mr. Tom Buchanan, newly arrived 
from his quiet job as an office assistant 
with the local dental service, hovered in 
that uneasy territory with the air of a 
man whose function was to catch gre- 
nades in mid-flight. “Of course. I go 
with Ken,” he said. “He was definitely 
persecuted as a laddie, more than I re- 
alized at the time. Maybe he is a bit sus- 
picious of people now. But the real point 
is that he and Eddie are two strong- 
headed characters, two of a kind. What- 
ever has happened, I think Ken will stay 
with Eddie and 1 think the title will stay 
with Ken.” 

“Kenny will win all right,” said a 
young man at ringside, "because he’s 
such a bloody terrible loser.” 

To state it another way, the lightweight 
championship of the world has lit a 
bright bonfire in Ken Buchanan's life. 
Mando Ramos will have to be busy to 
put it out. end 
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Simulated television reception on all sets. 


How to pick 

the right color television 

What to look for in any brand-and why, feature for feature, dollar for dollar, 
we believe Sears is your best buy. 


How good is the color? 

How easy is the set to tune? 

These are the two main questions to ask 
about any color television set. 

Nearly every new feature you hear about 
deals with one or the other. But the features are 
often described in technical language that few 
people understand. 

Seal's will explain, in simple language, what 
these features are all about. Once you know, picking 
the right set with the right features at the right 
price is easy. 

Color and two Sears advantages. 

Tbday, many brands can give you good 
natural flesh-tone color. 

The difference is that some provide it at the 
expense of background colors. You’ll get people 
that look like people - but the background colors 
will be off. Skies will be green. And grass will be 
blue. Not all the time. Just enough to be annoying. 

At Sears, we solved this problem. 

We use Automatic Tint Lock. It’s new'. And a 
first with Sears. It gives you people that look like 
people — together with good background colors. 

They’ll hold true even w'hen you change 
channels. 



On some color TV’s 
people will look okay — 
but the background 
colors will be off. 





Sears Automatic Tint Lock 
gives you natural flesh-tone 
color- together with good 
background color. 


For viewers who are particularly fussy about 
color, Sears has an extraordinary feature called 
Chromix. It allows you to add delicate shades of 
color you can’t get from most other sets. 

Ordinarily, you can add only two shades: 
magenta (purplish red) and green. Chromix adds 
two more: blue and brown. Four instead of two. 

For a complete range of colors. Whether or not you 
use them is up to you, but they’re there if you want 
them. 

In addition, Sears sets also have: 

KEYED AUTOMATIC GAIN CONTROL. Keeps 
picture constant under varying conditions. That is, 
so it doesn’t shimmy when a plane flies over. 

AUTOMATIC CHROMA CONTROL. Keeps 
colors from fluctuating when programs change, 
or you change channels. 

AUTOMATIC COLOR PURIFIER. Gets rid Of 
impurities in the color. 

Not all brands have all these features. All 
Seal’s sets do. 

Finally you should know that color quality 
varies from brand to brand. And not everyone 
agrees as to what is most pleasing. You may like the 
color of a part icular set, but someone else may not. 

The only w r ay to decide if it’s good or bad is 
to look at it. If the color pleases you, fine. If not, 
keep shopping. 

Thousands of people who come into Sears 
never go any further. They like Sears color the 
moment they see it. 

Automatic FineTuning and why Sears uses it. 

Color television sets are becoming easier and 
easier to tune. 

One reason is that an AFC — automatic fine 
tuning control — is on most of the better sets. 





AFC gives you a clear picture automatically 
as soon as you turn your set on. Or flip channels. 

Is it necessary? Many people think so. 
Without it, you would have to fine tune your picture 
manually. And most people can’t do it half as well 
as the AFC can. 

The Seal’s automatic fine tuner is better than 
most because it can pick up signals that others miss. 

Sears puts AFC not only on most consoles, 
but on many portables as well. 

Ease of tuning, like color quality, varies from 
one set to the next. Some brands are more difficult 
to tune than others. 

The only way to know if a particular model is 
easy to tune is to try tuning it yourself. 

Wide screen picture, bright picture tube, 
bonded etched tube. 

No doubt you’ll be reading about the new 
wide screen picture. What is it? 

With it you’ll see the entire picture — just as 
the cameraman sees it. Up to now, pail of the 
picture was cut off at the sides. Now you’ll see 
everything. 

Sears has the new wide screen picture on its 
new 25" (diagonal measure) color television. 

The bright picture tube makes whites 
whiter, making the color picture brighter and 
clearer. 

At Sears we use the best bright picture tube 
made. It gives you brightness without sacrificing 
contrast. In other words, without washing out 
the dark colors. 

A bonded etched tube minimizes glare or 
reflection. You can turn on any light in your room 
and hardly get a reflection of that light on your 
TV screen. 

The bonded etched tube costs more, so not all 
manufacturers use it. Sears has it in most of their 
sets. 

How good are portables? At Sears, they’re 
as good as consoles. 

You’ll get just as good color from a portable 
as you will from a console. Tuning, too, will be just 
as easy. 

Electronically, consoles and portables are 
basically the same. It’s just that everything’s more 
compact in a portable. 

Model for model, the only real difference 



between a portable and a console, other than 

cabinetry, is the 
size of the 
speaker. 

Seai-s has 
a complete line 
of color porta- 
bles. Including 
the new Seal’s 
Medalist II. A 
19-inch (diagonal 
measure) color 

with Automatic Tint Lock. portable With 

Automatic Tint Lock, bonded etched tube and the 
new wide-screen picture. 

As far as general characteristics go, Sears 
poilables range in screen size from 11 in. (diagonal 
measure) to 19 in. Weigh anywhere from 38 lbs. to 
70 lbs. And start under $200. 


Service and selection. You can’t do better 
than Sears. 

Be sure to ask about service before you buy 
any set. 

Not all retailers service the sets they sell. 

Sears does. 

And you can count on Sears service, whether 
you move across the street or across the country. 

We even check out the very set we sell you 
before it reaches your home. 

Everytime someone buys a color TV from 
one of our stores, it’s inspected before it’s delivered. 
Tb make sure everything is in perfect condition. 

Not all retailers do the same. 

As far as selection goes, Sears is your best bet. 

We’ve got everything from portables to table 
models to full-size consoles with the new 25-inch 
(diagonal measure) wide screen picture. It’s the 
largest available. 

What it all boils down to, is that Sears can 
give you all those things that everyone else makes 
such a fuss over. Plus features of our own that 
practically no one else can give you — at any price. 

If you like, you can use one of our convenient 
Seal’s, Roebuck and Co. credit plans. 

With baseball, golf and specials coming up, 
now is a perfect time to 
get a color TV. Come into 
Sears —and we’ll help you 
pick just the right set. 



We held a tea party in our Mercury Marquis 
to show you how smoothly it rides. 



An actual demonstration: Mr. and Mrs. Dabney Coleman of Beverly Hills, Cal., helped demonstrate the remarkably smooth ride 
of the 1971 Mercury Marquis in a unique test. They agreed to have tea in the rear seat. Over cobblestones, tar strips and bricks. 83 
miles and 1 1 cups of tea in all. At speeds up to 45 miles an hour. Cameras recorded the event for TV. Result: "We didn't spill a drop." 


2. Add the most dramatic styl- 3. And you have a better 
ing in the medium-price class. medium-priced car. The Marquis 
Every detail contributes to the dra- Brougham (above) comes with a 429 
matic look. The elegant, textured cu. in. V-8, automatic transmission, 
grille. The concealed headlamps. vinyl roof, power steering, power 
The bold contours of the power- windows and power front disc 
dome hood. Fender skirts give the brakes. All standard. Mercury makes 
profile a clean unbroken sweep. better cars to buy, rent or lease. 


1. Take the best ride ideas 
from the world's finest cars. 

The Marquis has a ride only the 
world's great luxury cars can match. 
Coil springs and tires are computer 
selected. Extra sound insulation is 
used in 30 different areas to hush 
road, wind and other outside noises. 


Better ideas make better cars. 
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®And here she is. tennis fans. 
Britain's own Sports Girl of the 
Year, Granny Gudgin! "I never 
thought anyone would be in the 
running for a title like that at 
my time of life,” observes Mrs. 
Ida Gudgin, whose time of life 
is the early 70s. She is playing 
captain of her village club at 
Helpston and is out there three 
timesa week duringthc season — 
last year she celebrated her 
Golden Wedding anniversary 
with a warmup on the courts. 
"I'm not too hot at singles.” 
Granny Gudgin admits, "but 
there's life in the old girl yet.” 

Yes, indeed, and how about 
that sly glimpse of tennis pant ies, 
panty fans? Shades of Gussie 
Moran? 

This week's Casey Stengel 
Award for Creative Use of the 
English Language (we think the 
language is English (goes to Jack 
Kraft. The Villanova basketball 
coach was asked whether his 
starting live could be considered 
the best he's ever had. “This is 
probably the best starting five 
that I have had as far as five 
guys are concerned.” Kraft re- 
plied. "The thing I think they 
have to do to become a real good 
ball club, they have to play a lit- 
tle more team ball . . . every 
once in a while they go off on in- 
dividual tandems." 

While we're at it we may as 
well divide up the First Inter- 
national Individual Tandem 
Award and give it to Howard 
Porter. Chris Ford. Clarence 
Smith. Tom Ingelsby and Hank 
Siemiontkowski. 

Britain's postal strike gave 
the London Doily Moil a chance 
to sponsor— what else?— The 
Great Mail Race. More than 
30 contestants turned out to 
race from the Post Office Tow- 
er on Tottenham Court Road 
to the offices of the Daily Mail, 
all of them individual entries 
or representatives of firms of- 
fering private mail service. The 


Mail offered no prices for weird 
costumes, but there was Alan 
Chapman, wearing a diver's wet 
suit and driving a red Plymouth 
Barracuda. And Wytham Greer, 
in a blue Superman suit, on a 
motor bicycle. But the classiest 
contender was Tim Randall, 
who entered four Rolls-Royce 
Silver Shadows, one S26.400 
Mercedes and a motorbike. He 
finished fifth in one of the Sil- 
ver Shadows. And who won? 
Well, the guy riding Randall's 
motorbike, a Mr. Fred Seeker. 
Mr. Seeker is one of the strik- 
ing postmen. 

The Sour Grapes Award of the 
Week possibly the Whole 
Month — goes to the writer of 
the following missive to Mayor 
Thomas D'Alcsandro of Balti- 
more. 

"I hate your teams in base- 
ball, football, basketball and 
hockey. You arc a bunch of un- 
grateful and untalented snobs. 
I think you got a fever or some- 



thing. Maybe it’s all fixed. But 
I hate every single person in Bal- 
timore. HATE YOU. A New 
Yorker.” 

♦ Look, it's baseball's Tony Co- 
nigliaro, wrestling with Victor 
the Bear. Tony is in training for 
spring training and Victor, 
whose career was chronicled in 
SI (Feb. 23. 1970). is just doing 
his thing. Aren't they a hand- 
some pair? Tony is the one on. 
the left. 

The parish took up a collection 
in Walsall, England and gave 
their Rev. James Curtin some 
money for Christmas, as always. 
And Father Curtin bet a bit of 
it on the football pools, as al- 
ways. This time he won LI 00,- 
000. Isn't that marvelously sin- 
ful? Not exactly. As Father Cur- 
tin says, "How can gambling 
be wrong when you win this 
much?" 

When you lose SI 92.000. that’s 
how, as Father Kaimondo Sal- 
vaggio could tell Father Curtin. 
While Father C. was winning 
in Walsall, Father S. was try- 
ing to win in Rome, where he 
courteously allowed another 
| man to step ahead of him at 
the lottery counter. The man's 
80c ticket — the one Father Sal- 
vaggio would have bought 
was good for SI 92,000. So much 
for good and evil. To say noth- 
ing of courtesy. 

And then there is Walter Flow- 
ers, of Chicago, who was 
stopped by the cops for allegedly 
having improper license plates. 
Flowers, in a hurry to get to 
the track in time for the daily 
double, just took off 4 . The law- 
men chased him for eight miles 
and when they caught up they 
added to the license-plate charge 
some stuff about speeding, at- 
tempting to elude police and 
improperly changing lanes. In 
1 all the excitement Flowers 
| missed the daily double, but 



maybe it's all for the best. A 
man whose day is going like 
that should not be putting mon- 
ey on the horses. 

When Prince Michael was 
named to Britain's bobsled team 
the Daily Express wrote, "Bach- 
elor Prince Michael of Kent, 28, 
is back on the battlefield of sheer 
skill, danger, and fear which only 
a few years ago would have been 
out of bounds to a member of 
the Royal Family. . . . Before 
the war. Prince Michael's father, 
the late Duke of Kent, his un- 
J cles, King George VI, the Duke 
of Windsor, and the Duke of 
Gloucester, were discouraged 
from participating even in low- 
speed races on horses at point- 
to-points." 

So what happens? During the 
I trials at Ccrvinia. Italy. Prince 
j M ichael's sled goes over and he's 
dragged for about 600 yards, suf- 
; fering shock, gashes, bruises and 
a hairline fracture of the jaw. 
Guess it’s back to out of bounds 
for the old battlefield of sheer 
skill, danger and fear. 
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college basketball / Curry Kirkpatrick 


Red-hot 
new pistol in 
Rebel land 


Shades of Pete Maravich. The South 
has the nation's top gunner again. 
He’s Johnny Neumann of Ole Miss 



JOHNNY AND SUCK STROLL ON CAMPUS 


C arl John Neumann of Apartment 
17, Patio Gardens, Oxford, Miss. — 
commonly referred to by Southern bas- 
ketball fans as "Johnny Neumann, the 
new Pistol Pete Maravich” and by his 
public-relations agents as "Johnny Neu- 
mann, the sensational soph” — and his 
wife are at home this night, watching an- 
other television conversation between 
Johnny Carson and "Professor" Irwin 
Corey or Zsa Zsa Gabor or Red But- 
tons or a juggling seal. It doesn’t mat- 
ter. The Neumanns — she is the former 
Carolyn DeViney of Treadwell High in 
Memphis — are being entertained. 

"We watch one of these talk things 
prob'ly every night," says Carolyn. 

"Cavett has better guests, but Car- 
son, he’s funnier," says Johnny. "Grifiin 
is dumb. Carson doesn't say much about 
his own ideas. He stays out of contro- 
versy. That’s good. Damn. Carolyn, they 
wear face stuff here. Look at the make- 
up they use on these shows. I got to get 
me some of that — for my zits." 

"Shoot, Johnny," says Carolyn. "You 
don't want me in makeup." 

"Girls don’t need that stuff if they’re 
good lookin',” says Johnny. "Shoot, 
they should be just fresh and clear in 
the face. That's nice." 

"Johnny thinks I have an awful nose," 
Carolyn says to their guest, who doesn't 
think Carolyn's nose is bad at all: who, 
in fact, is mumbling incoherently in the 
face of her liquid beauty. "But look, 
his nose is terrible. Look at it. He says 
I'm skinny. But I kid him back. We real- 
ly get into it." 

Johnny Neumann’s skin condition — his 
zits, otherwise known as acne — is hard- 
ly noticeable anymore. It came as an 
adverse reaction to antibiotics taken to 
combat a case of flu Neumann suffered 
in early December. This development 
occurred six months after the Neumanns 
had surely become Oxford's lop choice 
to make The Newlywed Game on TV. It 
also came shortly after 20-year-old John- 
ny himself had become America’s new- 
est rootin', tootin' sweetheart of a gun- 
ner— and the leading scorer on campus. 

In Neumann’s first two varsity games 
for the University of Mississippi he 
scored 41 and 51 points against a cou- 
ple of defenseless victims, Northeast 
Louisiana and Arkansas A&M, and 
was two pointsahead of Pete Maravich’s 
record pace as a sophomore. Then 
the flu struck Neumann: in the Reb- 


els' game against Texas he was weak 
and ineffective, scoring 29 points. Af- 
terward Carolyn drove him to the hos- 
pital for observation. 

"Yes," Larry Liddell, a Mississippi 
PR man, said to Neumann at lunch re- 
cently. "I remember you were sick. That 
was our third game and they held you 
to 28." 

"Twenty-nine," said Carolyn. 

“Slick knows," said Johnny, referring 
to Carolyn, who in turn sometimes calls 
her husband Johnny Cool. 

Because of the Texas game, Neumann 
dropped behind in his race against the 
ghost of Maravich. He pulled even af- 
ter 1 1 games but then dropped off again. 
He says. "I don’t think I'll win the scor- 
ing championship. Austin Carr will beat 
me out. But he's a senior, and I've got 
two more years." However, Neumann 
is six points a game ahead of Car r and 
all other nonghosts this season. Follow- 
ing his first 16 games, he had scored 
687 total points <36 behind Maravich 
at a similar stage), was averaging 42.9 a 
game and was shooting .469 r , , some 
.038 percentage points belter than The 
Pistol. Last Saturday night, playing in 
Pete’s old front yard at LSU. Neumann 
set a school scoring record with 63 points 
as Mississippi upset the Tigers 113-90. 

Though Ole Miss won its first six 
games and Neumann had probably his 
best early performance (39 points) 
against Auburn, it was a two-game sc- 
ries in the Palmetto Invitational at 
Charleston, S.C. that was most indicative 
of the kind of 2 any yet invigorating sea- 
son that is happening to Mississippi bas- 
ketball and its new star. In the first game 
of the tournament against Baylor. Neu- 
mann scored 60 points, his team scored 
1 13 — and Mississippi lost by 19. In a con- 
solation match against The Citadel, Neu- 
mann made 28, the team 90 — and the 
Rebels again lost by 19. "I believe he 
run down in that one,” says Neumann’s 
coach. Robert (Cob) Jarvis, whose 
speech is sometimes indistinguishable 
from that of a man losing a pie-eating 
contest. "The ole boy was tired. Gosh. 
Sometimes l just set and wonder." 

The Neumanns’ efficiency apartment in 
Patio Gardens is part of a recently con- 
verted motel that comes not only with 
patio and gardens but with color TV 
and gravel driveway. Just off Highway 
6 leading into Oxford, hard by a trailer 
court and a few footsteps away from 
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the Rebel Drive-In movie, their place is 
highlighted by a back area that is com- 
bination kitchen, bedroom, study and, 
when the occasion arises, theater seat. 
Recently, for instance, if the Neumanns 
felt the urge to look out their back win- 
dow or their front door, they could have 
watched The Exotic Ones for free. 

Decorating the living-room wall, 
framed and mounted on the same piece 
of burlap, are a few of the Neumanns’ 
favorite things: a figure of the Ole Miss 
Rebel, the words "University of Mis- 
sissippi” and a magazine cutout color 
replica of a Firebird Trans-Am 70 au- 
tomobile. Johnny went, as he says, "hot 
on cars” during the last year, and when 
Slick's father bought them a Firebird 
(he is still paying off the notes on it), 
they both were so overjoyed they hung 
a picture of it up there fast. Their own 
model is white with metallic-blue inte- 
rior and blue racing stripes up the hood 
and down the trunk. It is also in the 
shop after being all but destroyed when 
Johnny's younger brother Bill "put it 
through a telephone pole." That was 
an occasion to match the somberness 
of the time last summer when the Neu- 
manns’ dog Oscar lunched on a bottle 
of Slick's pills and wobbled away from 
home, never to return. 

"It would have died anyway, after 
we pumped the stomach," says Slick, 
who now has a new toy collie. Swish, 
to keep her company while Johnny is 
on the road. "I wanted to call it Net,” 
he says, "but she decided on Swish. Get 
it? Swish — the ball goes swish when I 
shoot.” 

"How about that for an ego trip?” 
says Slick. 

"Shut up,” says Johnny. "Damn, Car- 
olyn, Swish is gonna do something right 
in front of an interviewer. Dog, git out!” 

It has come as no surprise, really, that 
young Johnny Neumann has picked up 
the pistols of the departed Maravich. A 
close follower of the former LSU star 
while in high school. Neumann came to 
Oxford with rings on his ankles and bells 
on his toes, or, more appropriately, with 
white hands on his wrists and a fine ap- 
preciation of the showboating oppor- 
tunities available in the game. The son 
of a traveling salesman who relentlessly 
pushed him and his older brother. Bob, 
to a pursuit of excellence in the sport, 
Neumann remembers growing up in 
Ohio a block away from the Cincinnati 



Gardens and getting tickets to all the 
Royals’ games "down front — so we 
could yell at them." Bob Neumann, eight 
years older, taught Johnny most of what 
he does now on the court; after he went 
away to school at Memphis State, Bob 
gave Johnny his scrapbooks with pic- 
tures of Oscar Robertson and Jerry West, 
Neumann’s idols, and instructions on 
what to watch for in the book. 

Under a picture of Robertson hook- 
ing, for example, Bob wrote, "Watch 
his left hand, how it wards off defend- 
ers, protects his body and the ball." 

Under West on the jumper, "Watch 
the arms, the form. This is perfect." 

After a while R. H. Neumann packed 
up and moved his family to Memphis 
so they could see Bob play, but after a 
fine sophomore season in which he led 
his team to the NCAA regionals, Bob’s 
future career in the sport was dashed 
by injuries and personal problems, and 
attention was turned to John. As the 
younger Neumann grew (to his present 
6' 6 Vi*’), his scoring average soared at 
Overton High School. He became the 
dominant player in the state, averaging 
35.4 points a game during his last sea- 
son before a broken hand felled him 
and wrecked his team's chances in the 
state tournament. 

Despite the injury, college coaches 
came flocking. John Wooden visited his 
home and Adolph Rupp did the same, 
but Neumann’s parents wanted him to 
stay near Memphis, and the boy wanted 


to be a star and to build up a program all 
by himself. At the time Memphis Stale 
played a slow game, so Johnny chose 
Mississippi, 90 miles down the highway 
at Oxford but, with only one winning 
basketball season in the past 10, seem- 
ingly light years away from the big time. 

"I knew it was all football here," Neu- 
mann says today, "but I talked with 
Coach Jarvis and Archie Manning, and 
they said the people in Oxford wanted 
a good basketball team, finally. The Ole 
Miss cheerleaders even drove up to one 
of my high school games and said hel- 
lo. Everyone seemed interested. They 
love their athletes at Ole Miss. That's 
all anybody has to do in this town is go 
to sporting events and make heroes out 
of their athletes. I took all the football 
interest as a challenge." 

Former Ole Miss football coach John- 
ny Vaught, a legendary figure in the state, 
gave up "a hunting expedition” to drive 
up to Memphis for Neumann’s signing 
in a show of solidarity among members 
of the athletic department. 

It was not an easy first year, Neu- 
mann’s reputation as something of an 
eccentric having preceded him to Ox- 
ford. Along the way to averaging 38.4 
points a game for the freshmen, Neu- 
mann had several run-ins, including one 
with an Auburn coach who suggested 
Mississippi was a one-man team. John- 
ny proceeded to make seven straight 
shots around the perimeter and called 
out to the coach, "Is that good enough?" 

continued 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 



A BETTER INSIDE SHOT THAN MARAVICH, NEUMANN SOARS OVER MISSISSIPPI STATE 


After the game he told the coach, “We 
may be a one-man team, but I can beat 
all five of yours by myself." 

Off the court Neumann's behavior fit 
inconsistent patterns. In one stretch, he 
missed classes. He refused to study. He 
dated every night, staying out until all 
hours of the morning and frequently 
driving home to Memphis at the slight- 
est whim. Finally, he skipped basketball 
practice and was suspended for a game. 
He went home again and said this time it 
was "for good.” No one was surprised. 

The trouble stemmed, it seems, from 
a high school girl friend of long stand- 
ing who came to college with Neumann 
from Memphis. When both started dat- 
ing others, Johnny couldn't handle it. 
Eventually, the emotional problem was 
alleviated, and Vaught and Jarvis 
brought their expatriate back to Oxford 
to live happily ever after at the top of 
the national scoring standings. 

Johnny's marriage to Slick was an event 
of some spontaneity. Returning to Mem- 
phis last summer, he asked his younger 
brother. Bill, who "the sharpest chick 
in town" was. There followed consid- 
erable confusion over who was dating 
the “chick." Bill or Johnny Neumann, 
who, the young lady confessed, she didn't 
know from Johnny Appleseed. After that 
point was straightened out, Johnny dat- 
ed her for two weeks and found love. 


They eloped. “We told my parents we 
were goin' to Oxford for an interview," 
says Slick. 

“Yeah, George and Geri [Slick's par- 
ents] didn’t know what was cornin’ off." 
says Neumann. "We left at 8:30 in the 
morning and drove through Alabama 
all day." 

Finally, they were married in Rus- 
sellville, Ala. at 9 p.m., and since Slick 
was only 17 and they wanted to keep 
the big event a secret, the couple hur- 
ried — or as Johnny puts it, "scratched 
ofT" — home. Slick's father wouldn't let 
Neumann in the door, so they waited 
three days and then approached her 
mother. “We have something to tell 
you,” they said. 

"You're on dope," her mother said. 

"We’ re married," they said. 

“Sure,” her mother said, and con- 
tinued winding her alarm clock. 

It was only later that Mrs. DcViney 
went into her crying jag and that Mr. 
DeViney realized what had happened. 
“What a damn fool thing to do." Mrs. 
DeViney says today. "I like to stomp 
them both, still.” 

“I’d as like to whip up on them my- 
self." says Mr. DeViney. “I was so sick 
of bearin' the name Neumann when the 
kid was in high school. . . . Aw, but 1 
could have done worse. He doesn't 
smoke or drink or take dope. She could 
have married a truck driver.” 


The DcVineys, who drive down to all 
of Mississippi's home games and appear 
to have established a unique relationship 
with the young Neumanns, often regale 
the youngsters with tales of their class- 
mate at Humes High School, Elvis Pres- 
ley. “The King wore cranberry shirts 
to school every day and didn't have any 
friends." says Geri DeViney. "He’d sit 
out in the hall at lunch and pick that gui- 
tar in a corner. Everybody would laugh 
at him and, sure enough, he used to 
say, "Go 'head. Go 'head and laugh, 
y'all.' We're sorry now. Dang. The one 
and only." 

“I used to be a boxer,” said Mr. De- 
Viney. 

"Sure. George,” said Neumann, turn- 
ing to their guest. "Look at his face. 
Can't you tell? That’s a quote. Quote 
me." 

"Least I have an excuse," said Mr. De- 
Viney. "What happened to you, punk?” 

The parallels that keep cropping up be- 
tween the careers of Maravich and Neu- 
mann — the basketball family: the big 
Southern football school that found it- 
self with a basketball phenomenon — defy 
all logic. However, their personalities, 
which are characterized by a gregarious, 
showy, outspoken way of doing things 
and a happy-go-lucky, barely tolerable 
attitude of cockiness, are more alike 
than their styles of play. Maravich, of 
course, was — and is now for the At- 
lanta Hawks — a guard who brought the 
ball up the floor, directed the flow of 
play and did most of his shooting from 
outside. Above all, he was the quin- 
tessential showman, a passer of un- 
matched splendor who would rather 
thread the ball through an opponent's 
uniform and get a laugh than get loose 
for a breakaway and score a basket. Neu- 
mann, on the other hand, is a forward 
who sets up on the wing in the Mis- 
sissippi offense and uses his considerable 
feinting skills away from the ball for 
much of his success. Being an inch and 
a half taller than Maravich and some- 
what stronger, he is able to muscle un- 
derneath for shots that Maravich was 
not able to get off. Conversely, Neu- 
mann is not as quick as Maravich. does 
not seem to jump as well nor to have as 
good a nose for rebounds. And Neu- 
mann is nowhere near The Pistol as a 
child of show business or as a crowd- 
arouser. Still, SEC coaches consider him 
a better shooter, better without the ball 
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and, therefore, more dangerous to de- 
fend against. 

"I give Neumann the edge over Mar- 
avich because of his superiority inside," 
says Tennessee's Ray Mears. “Give him 
the ball eight feet from the basket, and 
it’s two points. He seems to think bet- 
ter for a sophomore than Pete did. In 
our game [in which Neumann got 26 
points, his low for the season] Neumann 
didn't force shots against our overloaded 
defense the way Pete did in his first two 
seasons at LSU. Neumann passed off 
when he didn’t have the shot." 

Adolph Rupp says that "Neumann 
is as good now as Pete was as a 
senior," and Vanderbilt’s Roy Skinner 
says he is the “best all-round player” 
he has seen in a long time. Nonetheless, 
these judgments arc necessarily suspect: 
it is hardly a secret that at the con- 
clusion of Maravich's college career 
little love was lost between The Pistol 
and opposing coaches and players, due 
to some of the things he had done to 
embarrass them. The resentment seems 
implicit in a statement from Vanderbilt 
Forward Thorpe Weber: “Neumann 
is a far better player than Pete Mar- 
avich ever was. He's unselfish and a 
gentleman on the court.” 

Neumann himself, though weary of 
the comparisons, credits them with mak- 
ing him well known. Naturally, too, gun- 
slingers stick together. "I'm compliment- 
ed when they talk about me with Pete," 
Neumann says. “It's brought me my 
fame. People got down on him for shoot- 
ing so much, but he worked his butt off 
to get those shots. When I met him last 
year he told me one thing I was ne- 
glecting. When I put the ball between 
my legs, I wasn’t exploding on the move. 
He said to explode. 

"Pete had the quickest first step I've 
ever seen. A tremendous move — one step 
and then up for the shot. My step is long- 
er, which makes us even since I can 
hook a man with my arm off it. People 
say I get open better than he did, but 
Pete never had to get open. He always 
had the ball. Shoot, he was good enough 
to do all of it, anything, when he want- 
ed to. Any good athlete can even play 
defense if he wants to." 

Indeed, Neumann is probably more re- 
laxed on defense than Maravich was as a 
sophomore, a feat previously believed 
humanly impossible. He plays what is 
known as the matador defense — waving 
as the man goes by — and is always quick 


to hang around at the top of the circle 
for the fast break. 

“I figured I‘d average about 35 points 
this year, but it's worked out better,” 
says Neumann. “My teammates deserve 
the credit. They're feeding me. They go 
along with whatever I want. Shoot. I 
think they'd be content if 1 won the scor- 
ing title and we finished at .500. But I 
told them I'd rather win games.” 

To win this season, Neumann has with 
him sophomore Guards Danny Gunn 
and Dave Rhodes, who have helped Ole 
Miss scare a few big people, notably 
Kentucky (when the Rebels came from a 
24-point second half deficit into the 
lead). Next season when T Fred Cox 
and Mississippi’s first black player, Cool- 
idge (Kool Aid) Ball, join the varsity 
the Rebels may find themselves in con- 
tention for the SEC championship. 

“Pete's got his socks. Eve got my tooth." 
Johnny Cool is saying, pointing to the 
left side of his mouth where one of his 
upper teeth sticks out, shining like sil- 
ver. It is silver. In the sixth grade Neu- 
mann took an elbow shot to the mouth, 
and a cap, the full length of his tooth, 
resulted. 

"My wife thinks it's cute, but it's com- 
ing out," says Neumann. “I can’t chase 
skirts with this silver thing in here.” 

“What?" says Slick. “Oh, no. You're 
leavin’ it in. It's cool. What did you do 
before we were married anyway?” 

"I stuck it under my lip,” says Neu- 
mann. “You’re just like all women — 
kind and lovable before they get mar- 
ried. Now look. She's gained 20 pounds 
and in the wrong places." 

"Before, he says to put on weight,” 
says Slick. “Now he says I look like 
I'm 40 years old. What is this?” 

"Well, you do," says Cool. “It's piti- 
ful. You were a pitiful cook, too, be- 
fore you learned how. She likes Raquel 
Welch because her father told her she 
looked like Raquel. She really looks like 
Nancy Sinatra in her white boots. When 
I sign pro, I'm using my bonus money 
to get her a pink Corvette, because most- 
ly she looks like a Playboy bunny." 

Apart from Slick and his Firebird 
Trans-Am 70, Neumann prizes his ward- 
robe. It once featured over 50 pairs of 
slacks and it now has many and var- 
ious forms of shoes, including red-white- 
and-blue Corfams, brown knee boots 
("Just like Joe Namath's”), solid white 
suedes, brown and black Italian square- 


toe wing tips, black-and-gray button-up 
spatslike jobs, and — his favorites — im- 
itation alligator-skin boots, their sides 
upholstered in wide black-and-bluc di- 
amond designs. 

“Groovy,” says Slick. 

“Unbelievable,'’ says Johnny Cool. “I 
used to go out and buy two pairs of 
slacks and a shirt any day 1 felt like it. 
Now that I'm married I can't do that. I 
have to get an education. We joke about 
me not studying, but in my Marriage 
and the Family course we worked three 
weeks for a term paper on venereal 
disease." 

Besides Marriage and the Family, oth- 
er courses in his physical-education pro- 
gram cram Neumann's study schedule — 
School and Community, Algebra, Tennis 
and a combined course in Golf and Arch- 
ery. Archery? "I dig Archery." Neumann 
says. “I got an A in there. That’s be- 
cause we had a good teacher. A good- 
lookin' hunk of blonde. Was she lough. 
She said to call her Joan. Man, she could 
really shoot the bow." 

“Hey, Slick, could she shoot it?" says 
Johnny Cool. 

“Shut up," says Slick. 


THE WEEK 

by HAROLD PETERSON 


Min\A/FQT Thcrc was unbeaten 
IVI I U VV LU I Marquette murdering 
outranked Northern Michigan with a 33- 
point lead at the start of the second half — and 
the lights began to Dicker. God, Coach Al 
McGuire said to himself with more spirit 
than spirituality, don't make us forfeit when 
we're leading by 33 points. Pick a game that 
isn't so easy. His prayer seemed to do Mc- 
Guire no harm: the lights stayed on and the 
Warriors breezed 106-57. The next sacrifi- 
cial victim was Loyola, victor over Mar- 
quette in five of their last six games at Chica- 
go Stadium. The Chicagoans got it 87-52 de- 
spite the box-and-onc defense they undated 
for Dean Mcmingcr. While he camped on the 
baseline, teammates did the damage. 

Dave Robisch scored 25 points to lake 
over from Wilt Chamberlain as the second 
leadingscorer in Kansas history (Clyde Lov- 
ellette is first), and the Jayhawks ran up 
the highest total ever scored against Iowa 
State at home, 95-72. Meanwhile, Oklahoma 
ousted Missouri from a league-lead tie, 92- 
63, as Scott Martin, just notified he was a 
continued 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


straight-A scholar last semester, led the 
Sooners with 21 points. 

Illinois had a fearsome weekend, playing 
USC and Notre Dame back-to-back. 
Ranked 18th going in against USC, the II- 
lini had their worst shooting percentage of 
the year (35% ) yet trailed by only four points 
with 6:20 left. Then they embarrassed Coach 
Harv Schmidt by losing 81-68. Normally 
mild-mannered, Schmidt damned USC with 
faint praise: "Southern Cal is as good as 
Villanova," he said. Illinois redeemed its 
fortunes handsomely the next night by beat- 
ing Notre Dame 69-66 in overtime. Using 
a rare zone, a 3-2 that stopped Austin Carr, 
the lllini cut a five-point Irish lead with six 
minutes remaining down to a 61-61 tie with 
3:05 to go. The tie held to the end, and 
then Greg Jackson's two free throws with 
28 seconds left in overtime cl inched the game. 

In the same doublchcadcr Loyola, which 
had lost to UCLA the Friday before, com- 
pleted its round-robin feat of losing to the 
country's three top teams in eight days by 
falling to USC 97-73. 

Purdue made 26 errors and shot only 40' 
but the Boilermakers still hammered togeth- 
er a 79-74 victory over Marshall. F Troop- 
Bob Ford. William Franklin and George 
Facrber — shot down the Thundering Herd 
with 56 points between them. Michigan 
swamped Minnesota 97-79 as Henry Wil- 
more, the only Wolverine sophomore to 
score 40 points in a game, hit for 31 points. 

Ohio Stale managed to lose to Michigan 
State 82-70 when the Spartans had their 
green uniforms stolen and resorted to bor- 
rowing OSU's scarlet road uniforms. 
"Maybe they thought it was just an in- 
trasquad game,*' said a jubilant Gus 
Ganakas. 

Drake humbled Memphis State 93-70 and 
moved into first place in the Missouri Val- 
ley as Louisville beat Bradley 86-75. 

1. MARQUETTE (16-0) 2. KANSAS (14-1) 

lA/rPT UC at Santa Barbara of the 
VVLul little Pacific Coast Athletic- 
Association gave UCLA a hard time a week 
after Notre Dame and a week before USC. 
"Curtis Rowe played a fine game." said 
John Wooden after UCLA's 74-61 win. 
“About the only such game.” Sidney Wicks 
slumped again, shooting 9 for 20 from the 
floor, 1 for 5 from the line and gathering 
only eight rebounds. "It's hard to assess a 
team that hasn't played a lot of road games," 
said Ralph Barkcy, the Gaucho coach, "but 
I think the backcourt play is really hurting 
them. And UCLA seems too accustomed 
to winning; not as inspirational.” Barkcy, 
like others, is beginning to think that the 
departed, unpublicized John Vallcly was 
more important to the Bruins than any- 
body realized. 

Long Island University, loser to Wash- 


ington 98-75, went next to Logan, Utah 
where its man-to-man defense (allowing an 
average of 61 .3 points a game) almost lulled 
to sleep a Utah State team playing its third 
game in five days. When the Aggies finally 
woke up, they outscorcd the Blackbirds 16- 
I in 3>/ 2 minutes and won 82-74. But the dol- 
drums were worse Saturday, and State 
bombed at Air Force 76-72. 

It was a rare day in Oregon's Willamette 
Valley, spring in January as the sun dis- 
pelled the winter rains. It was a rare night, 
too — Denver upset Oregon 93-83. But the 
home crowd got to stand in tribute to Stan 
Love, who became the highest Duck scorer 
ever with 1,336 points. Sadly, the crowd 
stood in silent tribute earlier in the night pay- 
ing unprecedented respect to a cross-state 
rival, Mike Keck of Oregon State, who had 
died earlier in the day in an automobile 
crash. A teammate, Larry Webber, received 
a knee injury that w ill end his season. 

1. USC (16-0) 2. UCLA (15-1) 

PQI ITU South Alabama and Flor- 
0 U U I n ida State were no match for 
Jacksonville, so big Artis Gilmore continued 
his recent pattern of easing off shooting in 
favor of rebounding, leaving the center stage 
to 7' Pcmbrook Burrows III. Burrows, sure- 
ly one of the world's tallest high school clar- 
inet players before a basketball coach 
changed his mind about his future, scored 
14 points as Jacksonville beat South Al- 
abama 91-76 and 16 in the Dolphins' 83-65 
win over Florida State. Gilmore grabbed 
28 rebounds against South Alabama. 

Tennessee, with Captain Jimmy England 
scoring 29 points, vented its wrath on Au- 
burn 90-68 after losing to LSU at Baton 
Rouge, 80-70. Auburn's fine guard, John 
Mengelt, who had 26 himself, said, "Eng- 
land belongs in a class with Kentucky's M ike 
Casey and Mississippi's Johnny Neumann. 
He has tremendous moves.” 

Kentucky, back in form but without Ca- 
sey, who sprained his ankle in Monday's 86- 
73 win over Alabama, blasted Vanderbilt 
102-92 in an important SEC showdown. 
Against the Commodores, the Wildcats 
played most of the second half with only 
two starters as Tom Payne and Larry Steele 
sat down with four fouls apiece. But soph- 
omores Jim Andrews and Larry Stamper 
filled in well and two old Kentuckians came 
back strong. Jim Dinwiddic, a regular last 
year but a nonstarter this season, replaced 
Casey admirably. Tom Parker, a disappoint- 
ment after being named SEC sophomore of 
the year, went wild with 30 points. 

Fifteenth-ranked Virginia, a stranger in 
paradise, suffered cavalier treatment from 
Clemson (45-44) and South Carolina (92— 
70). The unprecedented tension of national 
standing, aggravated by Clemson's slow- 
down win, so upset Forward Mike Wilkes 


that he was sent home by ambulance, but 
South Carolina's pressing defense over- 
whelmed all the Virginians. The Gamecocks, 
who had had 19 days to seethe and prac- 
tice after two slow-down losses or their own, 
forced II early turnovers, led by 15 points 
at halftime and shot 65% in the second 
half. 

"You learn what kind of team you have 
in this league when you go on the road,” 
Maryland Coach Lefty Driescll said before 
venturing to Chapel Hill. What he said af- 
terward is not recorded. North Carolina 
busted the Terrapins' zone with 15-footers, 
stopped thcirattack with a man-to-man press 
and tore off to a 25-5 lead while making 
64.6% of its shots. The Tar Heels' 105-79 
win put them back in the ACC lead. 

Rich Yunkus of Georgia Tech, u ho comes 
from Benton, III., just 30 miles from Car- 
bondalc, came home to play Southern Il- 
linois and got a deserter's welcome. The 
Salukis held the 6' 9' scoring star to 14 
points and routed favored Tech 89-69. 

Western Kentucky and Murray State both 
tackled Austin Pcay and survived, 117-72 
and 90-76. Middle Tennessee did harass 
Western, however, before submitting 80-66. 

1. JACKSONVILLE (14-2) 2. N.C. (12-3) 

"If it was a zone, I wanted 
Corky to stick it," said Coach 
Dick Harter after Penn's scare of the sea- 
son. "But I didn't want him to stick it from 
that far out.” Penn was losing to Princeton 
60-58 with the last digit about to turn to a 
zero on the clock. Corky Calhoun, the 6' 
V/i Quaker forward, who has shown a 
modest reluctance to shoot, was still 25 feet 
out. Calhoun did not think very much of 
his shot, but he took it anyway. Swish, 
bzzzz and reprieve. Penn dominated the ov er- 
time and won its 33rd consecutive regular- 
season victory 66-62. "All their shots were 
contested, all their passes were contested, 
but we still couldn't win," said Pete Carril, 
Princeton's discouraged coach. He thought 
a second. “Nature is indifferent to the plight 
of man,” he said. 

After consecutive scoring outbursts of 45. 
40 and 40 points, Ken Durrett satisfied him- 
self with 22 as La Salle romped over Drcx- 
cl 81-63. Bobby Fields got 24. The Explor- 
ers also beat Hofstra 79-62 as Durrett set- 
tled for 27 points and Fields scored 29. 

Duquesnc, now 12-2, pulverized De Paul 
90-74 and edged Creighton 72-69. Villanova 
had to struggle to defeat Seton Hall 72-52. 

Fordham's pressure defense beat Massa- 
chusetts 87-79 as the East's two surprise 
teams met at Amherst under a leaky roof. 
Each team was coming oft' its first loss and 
Massachusetts’ Julius Ervingand Fordham's 
Charlie Yelverton scored 30 points apiece. 

1. PENN (16-0) 2. LA SALLE (14-1) 
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Our socks 
stay up all by 
themselves. 


It’s really very simple. 

There’s spandex knit through- 
out the socks. 

So Ban-Lon Shur-Up socks 
never will let you down. 

Absolutely never. 

And they come in the latest 
fashion colors. 

Try a pair. 

And let your suspenders keep 
your pants from falling. 

Ban-Lon 

Shur-Up by 





motor sports / Pat Ryan 


A big, bright vaarroom for a large, fast buck 


New Yorkers rushed in where Hell's Angels would have jeered to tread as antiseptic indoor motorcycle racing 
played to an SRO audience in Manhattan. The best thing about it may have been the shrewd radio come-on 


N ew York was captivated. In East 
Side high-rises women stopped 
mincing shallots and looked up from 
their Julia Child cookbooks. Morning 
shavers paused mid-foam to listen. FM 
buffs heard it sandwiched between Mo- 
zart and Beethoven. The advertisement 
for last week's Yamaha Silver Cup mo- 
torcycle race vaarroomed and whined 
over the city's airwaves, a thunder of 
bikes and a voice promising “men fused 
with machines, sliding, shifting, moving 
up through the hungry pack.” It was ir- 
resistible. By post time on Monday night 
a crowd of 17,250 filled Madison Square 
Garden to capacity, and out in the lob- 
by people waved S20 bills overhead in 
their eagerness to get seats. 

The town had a new sport — at least 
for a night — and professional motorcy- 
cling may have, too. Indoor races have 
only recently begun to catch on, and if 
sponsors like Yamaha find them com- 
mercially rewarding, a winter pro cir- 
cuit might develop. 

What the bike manufacturers are seek- 
ing to do at these indoor competitions — 
and they admit it frankly — is to change 
the Hell's Angel image of the motorcycle 


rider and sell the sport, and their ma- 
chines, to the middle class. In the West 
motorcycles are increasingly popular: 
1,800 riders showed up not long ago 
for one cross-desert run to Las Vegas. 
But elsewhere the social stigma remains. 

As step one in The Making of A Cy- 
clist, Eastern Establishment Division, 
Yamaha sanitized and antiseptically 
packaged its night of racing for a spe- 
cial New York audience — people who 
like the idea of vaarroom but not nec- 
essarily the scene itself, the kind who 
thrill to Marlon Brando riding a smok- 
ing big chopper in the air-conditioned 
Museum of Modern Art movie theater. 

Squadrons of publicity men swooped 
down with kamikaze enthusiasm on the 
town's newspapers and magazines. And 
the heady radio commercial revved up 
the ticket buyers. "We felt the natural 
sounds of a race weren't sophisticated 
enough for New Yorkers,” said copy- 
writer Bob Briggs, "so we decided on 
an almost God-like Orson Welles end- 
of-the-world thing.” 

The Silver Cup was to have a cast of 
hard-driving hundreds, but since an 
end-of-the-world thing might need even 


more, the sponsors came up with a wom- 
an competitor — shapely Sammie Dunn, 
as a pitchman might have put it. Shape- 
ly Sammie is the only woman to have 
scaled California's 2,500-foot Matter- 
horn on a motorcycle. Yamaha needed 
a superstar overnight, so the company 
entered Sammie in a race against 15 men 
at Long Beach, Calif, in December. "I 
began passing them," says Sammie, ‘ ‘and 
w-hen the three top guys dropped back 
I knew it was a setup. Of course I won." 
Sammie appeared for the Silver Cup but 
suddenly was ruled off the track because 
the American Motorcycle Association, 
which sanctioned the event, forbids 
women to compete in its meets. 

The AM A must be considered some- 
thing of a wet blanket, at least by Ya- 
maha's promotion men. Their press re- 
leases had promised intense and brutal 
conflict, growling, snapping engines, hot- 
shoed youngsters, jolting spins and tum- 
bles. It sounded risky enough. But when 
an AM A official was asked about the 
danger, he said, "A man might break a 
finger if he fell on it wrong.” His as- 
sessment seems correct. The motorcycles 
that are used indoors are not continued 



AT A BRISK 35 MPH CONTENDERS FOR THE YAMAHA SILVER CUP CIRCUMNAVIGATE THE GARDEN'S TINY TRACK 
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BUICK MOTOR DIVISION 



When Buick calls a new car “new” we 
don't just mean “different." We mean 
“better." 

We offer the Centurion, a new Buick 
model for 1971. But with good reasons 
for owning it. Reasons you can believe 
in. Like these: 

MaxTrac. 

Helps stop fishtailing before it starts. 

An on-board computer detects rear 
wheel spin and controls the power fed 
to the rear wheels. An exclusive Buick 
feature you can order. 

AccuDrive. 

A directional stability system with a new 
forward steering feature that gives you 
improved, smoother handling, especially 
on windswept, bumpy roads. An exclu- 
sive Buick feature on every Centurion. 


Clean engines that also perform. 

The new Centurion engine is designed 
to run efficiently on no-lead or low-lead 
gas with lower exhaust pollutants. But 
without sacrificing smoothness or 
performance. And Buick’s exclusive 
nickel-plated engine exhaust valves 
lengthen valve life. 

Traditional Buick quality. 

A semi-closed cooling system that 
should never overheat, even with air 
conditioning. Side guard beams for 
protection. And more. Ask your dealer. 

Our dealers. 

One of the reasons people are loyal to 
Buick: the dealers are loyal to them. 

The 1971 Centurion is waiting for you 
to test-drive now. 


1971 Buick Centurion. Something to believe in. 
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RCA’s Solid State 
AccuColor: 
built to last and 
backed in writing. 



ANNOUNCING 100% 

SOUD STATE ACCUCOLOR 
"TRANS VISTA" TV-SO 
RELIABLE WE BACK IT 
WITH A FULL-YEAR 
COVERAGE ON BOTH 
PARTS AND LABOR. 

Ttiis is the best color TV ever 
built by RCA. It combines 
the pin-point accuracy of 
our new AccuColor system 
with the outstanding reliability 
of solid state components. 

The result is color TV designed 
to deliver years of crisp, 
lifelike color. 

100% SOUD STATE 
The chassis contains no tubes 

that can deteriorate and 
I cause colors to fade, shift 
or wash out. Every tube has 
been replaced with cool- 
I running solid state compo- 
nents, the most reliable, 

I most long-lived kind of 
components used in television today. 
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MOSTVIVIDCOLOR IN OUR 
HISTORY 

But reliability is only part of the 
story. These sets also feature a 
dramatically advanced picture 
tube with more-radiant phos- 
phors, to deliver brighter color 
and sparkle. 

And the tuning system fea- 
tures AccuTint, our one-button 
automatic. Gives you more 
natural flesh tones and con- 
sistent color on all channels. 

It's fiddle-free tuning! 

"PS PROGRAM 
We have such confidence in 
100% solid state AccuColor, 
we are including all of these 16 models under 
our new Purchaser Satisfaction program— 

''PS” for short— covering both parts and labor 
for a full year (see box). 

If you are even thinking of buying color TV, you 
must consider 1 00% solid state AccuColor: 
the most dependable, most vivid, most 
consistently accurate, and most automatic 
color in our history. 


ONE YEAR PARTS ANP LABOR COVERAGE ON ACCUCOLOR "TRANS VISTA” MODELS -BASIC WARRANTY PROVISIONS 

t For one full year from the date of purchase, RCA Corporation warrants to the first retail purchaser that it will pay all 
labor charges for repair of defects and will make available replacements for any defective parts in AccuColor "Trans 
Vista" models. (If the picture tube becomes defective within years, it will be exchanged for a rebuilt picture 
tube.) Installation an<f set-up. foreign use. antenna systems and adjustment of customer controls are not included. To obtain 
warranty benefits contact your RCA dealer or the service agency of your choice with your Warranty Registration Card. 
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AccuColor (2) 






MOTOR SPORTS rn/iliiiiinl 



large (they weigh 200 pounds and have 
250 cubic centimeters displacement ) and 
on a short track like the one at Mad- 
ison Square Garden, which measured a 
l -nth of a mile, speeds are limited to 
about 35 mph by the Oat. sharp turns. 
But it takes considerable skill to op- 
erate the cycles: for one thing, they have 
no brakes. 

Some precautionary measures were 
taken at the Garden, more for the spec- 
tators than the riders. Mufflers were re- 
quired on the bikes to reduce the roar. 
Even so it reached 108 decibels, a cou- 
ple this side of deafness, and the ex- 
haust system of the building was kept 
going full throttle to spew out the oil 
and gas fumes. 

Time trials were held before the crowd 
arrived in order to reduce the field to 
80. The cement floor became grooved 
with tire marks as the bikers slammed 
into the turns, left feet sliding along the 
track to keep balance. The floor was 
slick, and treads were being doctored 
with all kinds of magic formulas in the 
hope of improving traction. One man 
was using his wife’s Aqua Net hair spray. 

For the most part, motorcycling’s pro 
drivers are taciturn men who live with- 
out a trace of flamboyance. There is 
not enough money around to flash. They 
cover enormous distances— 100.000 
miles from April to October — to com- 
pete for S200 and S300 checks. Even a 
major event like the Yamaha Silver Cup 
pays out pretty paltry sums. The win- 
ner's prize was S2.740 and a camping out- 
fit. A top pro docs well to earn S25.000 
a year. But the difficulties of the life 
were hidden in the dazzle of lights and 
stream of color at the Garden. Spots 
played on the drivers in their gaudy dress 
leather — orange, purple, gold, pink, 
scarlet, lime. Hearts, shamrocks and 
stars decorated sleeves. 

The fastest qualifiers earned the pole 
positions in the eight heat races that 
began the evening card. These heats were 
followed by semifinals, consolation 
races, demonstration races, pickup races 
and finally — fanfare, please — the climac- 
tic dash for the Yamaha Silver Cup, a 
three-foot addition to the ranks of sport- 
ing memorabilia. By now it was mid- 
night but nobody seemed to mind, for 
the crowd had long since realized it was 
being taken for a ride. It clapped en- 
thusiastically for Yamaha on the prop- 
er cues, for itself when informed the 


race was a sellout and for the promoter, 
who decided to celebrate his birthday, 
right down front with a two-foot cake 
and a telegram of congratulations from 
his Mum and Dad. 

As novice apprcciators of indoor mo- 
torcycle racing, the fans needed a hero 
or villain — cither would do. He turned 
out to be a villain and emerged in the sec- 
ond heat, an Englishman named Barry 
Briggs. It was easy to pick him out of 
the crowd of racers since he had a siz- 
able Union Jack stitched to his chest. 
As the field lined up for the start, Briggs 
cockily tried to beat the flag. The start- 
er banished him to the penalty line, six 
cycle lengths to the rear. The crowd 
cheered approvingly. Not a bit chastised, 
Briggs blitzed his way into the field when 
the flag fell. He caromed through on 
the inside and scrambled into third place 
before someone put a wheel into him 
and flipped him off his bike — an em- 
phatic and familiar strategy in the sport. 
The crowd was on its feet roaring its 
fond approval. If there is an accident 
on the first lap. the starter signals a re- 
call. The cyclists lined up in the same 
order, and on his second attempt Briggs 
tried the same headlong dash, but this 
time he came a cropper on the second 
turn. The third time Briggs succeeded 
in going several laps without getting 
bumped off, but in his frantic effort to 
catch up his motorcycle went out of con- 
trol and pitched over in a shower of 
sparks. So the instant villain /hero had 


been eliminated. As a Yamaha publicity 
man put it later: “Something should 
have been arranged.” Thereafter the 
crowd adopted as its favorites the driv- 
ers who baited the starter, but none could 
quite match Briggs' cheeky performance. 

The final, over 20 laps, was something 
of an anticlimax. The shenanigans were 
limited, and the driver in the pole po- 
sition-one Allen Kenyon — was able to 
spring away from the licld. Since ma- 
chines do not tire like racehorses, the 
pacesetter is usually the winner. There 
seldom is a breakdown in these abbre- 
viated indoor events. So. having gotten 
the lead, Kenyon just went round and 
round until the checkered flag was 
waved. He is a chubby, fair young man 
from Cupertino, Calif, who had been 
noticeable all evening because of his sar- 
torial nonsplendor. He had recently split 
his only set of leathers, and showed up 
for the Silver Cup competition in a red 
nylon windbreaker with his number 
crudely painted on the back. AMA of- 
ficials shook their heads disapprovingly 
but allowed him to start. On hand to 
greet the 20-ycar-old winner and bestow 
both the trophy and ceremonial kisses 
was 48-year-old Carol Channing. It was 
a long bestowing: Yamaha wanting to 
be sure ample photographs were taken, 
and at the end Kenyon was marked with 
great welts of lipstick. He was last seen, 
the uneasy rider, hastening off with his 
bike, a Bultaco from Spain. 

And the house lights dimmed. 


END 
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T he Jack and Jill Cue Club in Ar- 
lington, Va. is a model — that is to 
say, modern — poolroom. A soft golden 
carpet covers the floor and Muzak is 
piped in continuously. There are 30 ta- 
bles, with plenty of room in between 
and lots of stools to sit on. There is a 
long display case with pool cues for sale 
that range in price from just under S20 
to more than SI 50. There is a grill, where 
you can order anything from a Pepsi 
and Orcos to a platter of ham and eggs. 
Since the doors opened at Jack and Jill's 
three years ago they have never closed. 
There is no hard poolroom talk here. 
Nice girls — government secretaries and 
others — get attached to the place and 
turn up at 2 or 3 in the morning to prac- 
tice their rotation and eight ball. They 
know that no one is going to bother 
them at Jack and Jill's. 

The other day a former pool hustler 
named T-Shirt Steve was standing 
around the counter, and you could tell 
by his outfit that something was brew- 
ing even if you couldn't tell by the cou- 
ple of hundred characters also hanging 
around. Instead of his usual attire — a T 
shirt with a pack of cigarettes rolled up 
in one sleeve — T-Shirt was duded up in 
a blue coat with gold buttons and a 
soft pink sweater underneath. 


Wimpy tackles an ex-tiger 

And finds the claws still sharp as Champagne Eddie Kelly disappoints 
a host of country folks by beating their perennial hero, Luther Lassiter 


‘•See these?" T-Shirt opened his mouth 
and displayed two rows of teeth. "I just 
got these last week and they sure do 
feel strange. I want to tell you, when 
you haven’t had any teeth for nine 
months and then all of a sudden you've 
got a bunch of them it really doesn't 
feel natural.” 

“How’s that?" someone asked. 

"Well, it’s kind of like trying to eat 
with an ice cube in your mouth.” 

T-Shirt, like most of the people who 
crowded into the suburban poolroom, 
was there because some other country 
boys who were big stulT in the closed 
world of competition pool were getting 
together for the U.S. Invitational One- 
Pocket and Nine-Ball Tournament, and 
the finals were tonight. 

Bill Staton, whom everyone calls Wee- 
nie Beanie, looked the slickest of all at 
Jack and Jill's. In fact his buckle-over 
shoes, his ring with nine diamonds in 
the shape of a nine-ball rack and his cus- 
tom-tailored sport coat gave him a slick, 
city-pool-hustlcr look. Even the way he 
shook hands — with his left because he'd 
hurt his shooting hand — was not exact- 
ly a down-home greeting. Yet Weenie 
Beanie was from the country. 

"I grew up in North Carolina," he 
said, "and I never believed that anyone 
would ever come up to me and tell me 
a lie to my face. Of course, after I lost 
money to every hustler who dragged 
through town I learned different.” 

The only person around who was pos- 
sibly slicker and as sharply dressed was 
Charlie DeVallicrc. He wore the new 
fashion rage, a blue blazer suit with a 
silk polka-dot handkerchief in the front 
pocket. He had been a top executive 
with a big insurance company, but af- 
ter doing well in the World’s All-Around 
Tournament in Johnston City, III. one 
year he gave it all up, and now he owned 
half of Jack and Jill's. Surely this ex- 
insurance executive was a city boy. 


Not quite. West Virginia. Coal country. 

Luther Lassiter, seven times world 
champion of pocket billiards, was here, 
of course, lounging against one of the 
shiny glass display cases. He was wait- 
ing for the finals to get under way, for 
the not-surprising reason that he was in 
them. Wimpy Lassiter, who has been in 
the finals of almost every pool tourna- 
ment worth mentioning in the last 10 
years, was dressed just as he always dress- 
es: loosened black necktie with silver 
crescents, a daik suit with slightly bag- 
gy pants with cuffs. His arms were fold- 
ed around his cue, while he talked slow- 
ly and tilted his head from side to side 
and smiled every now and then. Just 
now a spectator was talking to him but 
Wimpy was watching something else. He 
was watching U.S. Keds. 

U.S. Keds is a kid, just turned 15, 
who haunts Jack and Jill's and plays 
with his Si 50 Balabushka pool cue and 
is always a threat to run out any nine- 
ball rack. At times he has run several 
racks in a row. In Jack and Jill pool par- 
lance he plays "jam-up" and knows how 
to "draw his rock,” which means, quite 
simply, that he is very, very good. Lu- 
ther Lassiter watched Keds narrowly and 
probably had an idea about how good 
the kid might get someday, but he wasn't 
saying. Lassiter is a tough man with 
information. 

Champagne Eddie Kelly, Wimpy's 
competition in the finals, came in and 
began warming up. He had won the one- 
pocket division of the tournament, and 
Luther Lassiter had won the nine-ball 
division. Kelly, supposedly the best all- 
round pool player in the country, was 
heavily favored to win the first three 
games, all one-pocket, and then they 
would play nine-ball until one of them 
won 14 games altogether. The question 
was, could Lassiter spot Kelly those first 
three games of one-pocket? 

Pumpkin thought Lassiter could win. 
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I used to love to watch Kelly play 
when he was around here.” said Pump- 
kin. a computer-programmer job refugee 
since last April. "He was such a tiger. 
Even when he got behind he wouldn’t 
quit. He’d just really bear down and 
play out of his mind. Then he went out 
to Vegas and he changed, the way Bean- 
ie says they all do. He saw too many peo- 
ple go busted. Now all he thinks of is 
whether he's got the best of it. He’s lost 
that tiger.” 

Tiger or no tiger, Champagne Eddie 
had defeated a fine group of pool play- 
ers to win his division. And so had 
the old man. Luther Lassiter. Steve 
Cook, only 23, who had won the Star- 
dust Open in Vegas last year and 
played well always, was one of their 
victims. So was Wade Crane, 25, ranked 
second to Lassiter as a nine-ball play- 
er in the South. Jimmy Rempe, 23, 
who had been hustling in pool halls 
all over the country since he was 16, 
had also done well. 

Among the older and wiser hands who 
fell were Weenie Beanie, DeValliere, Pat 
Lynch and Eddie Taylor, the Knoxville 
Bear. Lynch, who is in the construction 
business, is the silent man, speaking only 
when spoken to and then as briefly as 
possible. Taylor had not been playing 
much before Arlington, but he did man- 
age to give Wimpy Lassiter his only 
nine-ball defeat. 

By the time Kelly and Lassiter had fin- 
ished warming up the tournament room 
was crammed. People filled all the 120 
permanent seats, spilled over onto some 
folding chairs and even jammed the lit- 
tle corridor by the exit. A few stuck 
their heads through the curtains to the 
main room. 

Bob Purdum, the announcer, watched 
as Kelly finished knocking in his last 
practice balls, then he walked over and 
made the introductions. Lassiter pulled 
his two-piece cue from its alligator case, 
and Kelly stood quietly watching. 

The one-pocket was quickly over. Kel- 
ly controlled the breaks carefully, and 
took two tight games and one laugher 
and was three ahead, as everyone ex- 
pected. Now for the nine-ball. 

Kelly shot first, breaking well and win- 
ning, to make his lead in games 4-0, 
and he continued to dominate the play — 
to the crowd's disappointment — until he 
led 10-3. By then Lassiter was pressing 



CHAMPAGNE EDDIE LEANS INTO A TIGHT ONE ON HIS WAY TO THE CHAMPIONSHIP 


on every shot. In the 14th game Las- 
siter got to shoot first, and the place 
became absolutely quiet as he drew 
the pool cue back slowly through the 
fingers of his bridge hand for the 
break. Then, with an astonishing snap 
of his wrist, he whipped his lower 
arm forward through the cue ball, 
which slammed into the diamond-shaped 
nine-ball rack. The sound of the break 
cracked through the room, and balls 
zigged across the table in bewildering 
tangents of color and movement. But 
Lassiter and the crowd were riveted 
on only one of them: the yellow-and- 
white nine ball. It bounced off the 
back rail and came running down 
table to the left corner pocket, where 
it hung for a moment, then tumbled 
over the lip and fell in. Before the 
ball hit the bottom of the pocket, the 
roar went up. Now the score stood Las- 
siter 4, Kelly 10. 

Wimpy broke again, and again the 
nine ball fell. The crowd cheered, and a 
voice yelled out, "One more time, 
Wimpy!" 

Lassiter smiled and punched the air 
with his right hand. "Nine more times!" 
he replied, smiling. The score was 10-5. 

Beefy, the rack man, set up the table 
and Wimpy stroked the cue ball once 


more. It smashed into the fresh rack 
with just as much authority as before, 
and the nine ball headed obediently for 
the back corner pocket and fell. But 
this time the cue ball dropped too, and 
the cheer died. 

It was all Champagne Eddie needed. 
Scowling most of the time, he played 
steadily and surely, winning the last 
three games in a row. Lassiter watched 
it all impassively. The crowd was po- 
lite as Kelly ran in his balls, but it 
was still a country crowd and Cham- 
pagne Eddie, with his red bell-bot- 
toms and satin shirt with barrel cuffs, 
shiny brown boots with flat toes and 
high heels, well, he wasn’t their kind. 
Neither was Eddie's girl, watching him 
from one side with her frosted blonde 
hair, her bright red mini and her 
fancy red buttons and Nehru collai. 
But if Eddie noticed he didn’t care, 
and when it was over he left with his 
girl to drink champagne in some more 
fashionable corner of northern Virginia. 

Meanwhile a lady asked Wimpy for 
his autograph, and when she turned away 
she was crying. Like T-Shirt, she was 
country-style, and all she could think 
of was how one of her own had lost. 

"He's such a wonderful man,” she 
sobbed. "Such a gentleman.” end 
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lUUSIKATlONS BY THOMAS B AILEN 




Men of steel and sons of Mars. 

Under freedom's stripes and stars. 

We are ski men, 

We are free men, 

And mountains are our home. 

White-clad G.I. Joe, 

We're the Phantoms of the Snow, 

On our ski-boards we re the mountain infantry, 

Happy-go-lucky; free. 

And from Kiska to the Alps, 

Where the wind howls thru our scalps, 

With a slap slap slap 
Of a pack against our back, 

We will bushwack on to victory! 

— A song of the 10th Mountain Division 

any of them are balding and softening now, bifocaled perhaps, white-collared, 
willing to see the world as defined each evening from Walter Cronkite's good gray 
lips. Many offer their utmost serious concentration each morning to the advice of 
helicopter pilot-announcers who tip off the serious commuter as to which of the 
city's concrete cloverleafs are suitable for passage that day. They are middle-aged — 
in their late 40s and early 50s mostly — caught irretrievably in the harness of mod- 
ern survival. Admen, insurance men, postmen, tax men, salesmen. continued 
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Life is the usual: In basket. Out basket, 
telephone bill, change storm windows, 
change oil, change channels, mortgage 
due, daily bread, can of beer. The usual. 

Yet all of them arc quick, very quick, 
to make it clear that they were once 
part of something unusual, something 
unique and exciting, historic in its way. 
That would be the 10th Mountain Di- 
vision of the U.S. Army during World 
War II. 

It was an extraordinary outfit, full of 
esprit and vigor. Even now — a full quar- 
ter of a century after the 10th Moun- 
tain was disbanded for all time — there 
are enough barstool liars around so that 
the number of claims to membership in 
the division probably far exceeds its to- 
tal allotment of officers, men, mules and 
Red Cross doughnut girls combined. 

Authentic veterans of the 10th are 
readily identified by the nostalgic par- 
aphernalia they have accumulated. There 
arc the framed photographs of the ag- 
ing veteran as a young soldier, kneeling 
in the snow, grinning and looking rak- 
ish, with dark ski goggles snapped atop 
his beaked Alpine cap, or draped like 
some moon creature in baggy camou- 
flage-white parka and pants, hefting a 
white-painted M-l rifle. 





PHANTOMS 

An authentic veteran of the 1 0th will 
own stacks of the division’s lively news- 
paper, Blizzard. And he will invariably 
recall that the paper's regular pinup pic- 
ture was not a girl, but a hill — the Moun- 
tain of the Week. McKinley and Rai- 
nier got more exposure than Grable and 
Hayworth. 

Occasionally there will even be an old 
78-rpm phonograph record that will give 
forth the hoarse, massed locker room 
sound of the 10th Mountain Division 
Glee Club, performing such numbers as 
Two Boards Upon Cold Powder Snow, Yo 
Ho or Ninety Pounds of Rucksack or Sys- 
tems and Theories of Skiing, which goes 
like this, in part: 

There are systems and theories of 

skiing. 

But one thing / surely have found 

While skiing's confined to the winter- 
time. 

The drinking's good all the year 'round, 

Walla, walla, walla . . . . 

The 10th Mountain Division’s Phan- 
toms of the Snow are more than de- 
lighted to rummage about in their mem- 
ories of walla-walla World War II. Most 
of them wound up believing they were 
markedly better men by the simple fact 
of having belonged to the 10th. What- 
ever civilian banalities may have been 
visited upon them in the meantime, there 
will always be that robust and ultimate- 
ly ennobling service with the 10th to 
turn back to for moral resuscitation and 
repair of the soul. The 10th was an elite 
outfit — a little on the bizarre side per- 
haps, but indubitably elite. 

It has often been noted that 1940 was 
not a good year for the planet Earth. 
War was everywhere, and there was 
much to be feared for the future. Al- 
ready the German blitzkrieg had bowled 
over Poland, Belgium, the Netherlands. 
Denmark, Norway and France. Luft- 
waffe bombs burst through the night and 
much of London burned. There was, log- 
ically enough, a certain amount of anx- 
iety along the East Coast, some of it 
stirred by the prospect that once Eng- 
land fell the next Nazi objective might 
well be the U.S. 

And where would the Germans strike? 


U-boat sightings and imaginary rubber- 
boat flotillas were reported with almost 
every nighttime flood tide that year from . 
Plymouth Rock to the Roney Plaza. 
There also was an unusual amount of 
discussion in New England about how 
an honest-to-God blitzkrieg just might 
work coming along the same route the 
British took in 1777 — moving along the, 
St. Lawrence River, down the Cham- 
plain Valley, through the Adirondacks 
and down the Hudson. Panzers in Pough- 
keepsie! And if any of it should happen 
in winter what was to stop them? What 
kind of snowbank mountain warfare was 
the U.S. Army equipped to mount? The 
War Department had been careful over 
the years to schedule nearly all Army ma- 
neuvers either in the gumbo mud of Lou- 
isiana or on the frying-pan misery of 
Texas at full summer heat. One might 
well have got odds in 1940 as to wheth- 
er the U.S. Army could hold its own in 
the snow even against flintlock and 
cocked-hat British Redcoats, let alone a 
mountain-trained Panzer division or 
two. There was, of course, more Amer- , 
ican awareness of a wintertime war than 
usual, for the sinewy little army of Fin- 
land was then fighting hopelessly against 
the overwhelming invaders from the So- 
viet Union. On silent skis and shrouded 
in white garments that made them all 
but invisible against the snow, the Finns 
would swoop in on a Soviet column, at- 
tack with ferocity, then glide off to some 
slick frozen surface of lake or canal. 
There they would remove skis, strap 
them to their backs, slip into a pair of 
Hans Brinker clamp skates and escape 
off across the ice. The Finns were 
crushed, of course, but their tactics were 
fascinating — at least to the millions who 
saw them on newsreels in the darkened 
Roxys and Bijous of this land. 

Such was not the case at the War De- 
partment. Early in 1940 the National 
Ski Association offered its services to 
form a full-fledged U.S. ski troop. It 
was put down with a ‘‘thank-you-very- 
much-for-your- patriotic-suggestion" , 
form letter from Washington. But then 
the War Department encountered a pa- ’ 
triot named Charles Minot Dole. He 
was a lean, Establishment Bostonian out 
of Andover Academy, Yale and the New 
continued 
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York insurance business. He also rep- 
resented the primitive world of recre- 
ational skiing— when rope tows were 
powered by Model T Ford engines and 
the toe strap had just been replaced by 
a binding known for good reasons as 
"the bear trap." He founded the Na- 
tional Ski Patrol System after being 
stranded on a chill Vermont mountain- 
side with a broken ankle. Minnie Dole 
(as he came to be known by U.S. brass 
up to and including Chief of Staff 
George C. Marshall. Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson and F.D.R. himself) 
was distinctly not a modest or retiring 
type. He felt nocompunction about plac- 
ing his views on military tactics before 
the U.S. top brass — beginning with a 
personal letter to President Roosevelt. 
As he put it in his autobiography: "I 
was excited by my vision of American 
troops trained under conditions similar 
to the Finns, ready to fight wherever 
snow was. And I persisted in my dream." 

The War Department was not entire- 
ly unaccustomed to the I-persistcd-in- 
nty-dream school of unsolicited advice. 
One of the first junior officers Minnie 
Dole encountered in Washington told 
him that his idea for ski troops was ap- 
proximately equivalent to the ever-pop- 
ular suggestion that the Army should 
create guns that could shoot around cor- 
ners. But that did not deter the per- 
sistent dreamer. Soon he had arranged, 
through Yale connections in Washing- 
ton, an audience with George Marshall. 
And soon General Marshall had pretty 
much swallowed the Dole sales pitch 
and ordered up a unit of mountain sol- 
dier-skiers. By December 1940 some- 
thing called the Winter Warfare Board 
had been formed to start equipping the 
troops. 

Unfortunately it was basing its recom- 
mendations on a dog-eared old govern- 
ment catalog — Alaskan Equipment, Re- 
vised Edition , August 1914. Minnie Dole 
was properly scornful: "God, it was all 
furry boots and dog harness and niukluks 
and polar-bear harpoons and damfool 
things like that." It w-as suggested, at one 
point, that this select corps of military 
skiers wear G.I. overshoes and use skis 
with toe straps in combat. Minnie Dole 
stepped right up and told the Army: 


"Goddammit, that is a damfool waste of 
money, and you might as well send a 
bunch of flat land farm boys wearing rub- 
bers as equip our men that way." Nowa- 
days when Minnie Dole, white-haired 
and perhaps a trifle stooped as he nears 
70, puts his name in a copy of his autobi- 
ography it is neither surprising — nor 
even too overweening — that he would 
also include his title: "Minnie Dole- 
Founder of the N.S.P.S. & So-called 
Grand Daddy of the 10th Mt. Division." 
Without Minnie the Army might well 
have fielded a full division of harpoonists 
wearing niukluks or, w'orsc yet, dropped 
a wad of taxpayers* money trying to 
shoot around corners. 

In November 1941 Dole's dream be- 
came true flesh. Surprisingly, recruiting 
for the unit had been generally dele- 
gated to the civilian-operated National 
Ski Patrol System. To guarantee the pure 
breed of clear-eyed, mountain-directed, 
right-thinking, frostproofed schuss- 
boomers the Army felt it deserved, the 
NSPS demanded that each volunteer 
submit three letters of personal recom- 
mendation. Family minister, athletic 
coach, headmaster, friehdly neighbor- 
hood ski champion or home-town moun- 
taineer would be required to vouch for 
a young man's prowess on skis or in 
the woods, as well as for his sanitary char- 
acter and flawless view of sin. (Later, 
these notes from home came to be known 
as WCTU slips.) 


Oddly enough, the system worked, 
though it could not be enforced with un- 
varying rigidity. Minnie Dole recalled 
that one candidate applied with just one 
letter of recommendation: "This nom- 
inee will not become lost if there is no 
sun to go by. He will not starve if he 
has no rifle with which to shoot game. 
He will not freeze if he has no cover 
and snow is on the ground. I know be- 
cause I tcached him myself. Signed/ His 
Big Brother. Hiram." The man was 
accepted. 

Recruiting large numbers of skiers in 
America back then was not so easy as 
it would be now. Skiing was an exotic 
pastime in the '30s, unknown to most 
Americans and considered a sport best 
practiced by the leisure class, something 
a little like fox hunting or squash. 

Thus many men who volunteered for 
the unit were necessarily either the Dart- 
mouth Outing Club variety of collegian 
or one of the dozens of European-born 
expert skiers who had come to live in 
the U.S.. such as Swiss-born Dartmouth 
Coach Walter Prager; Peter Gabriel of 
St. Moritz: Torger Tokle, the brilliant 
Norwegian ski jumper; Herb Schneider 
of St. Anton: and Friedl Pfeifer, who 
was to become U.S. Olympic coach. 

It was an elite unit. When the 10th 
was fighting in Italy a Yank magazine 
correspondent described the division this 
way: "It is very swank. With skiing the 
high-salaried sport it is in peacetime — 

comiimet/ 
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the kind of sport where it costs two dol- 
lars for a lift up a hill — most of the 
volunteers are from well-to-do families. 
. . . Some of the things about the di- 
vision will seem like story-book stuff to 
GIs who have been slugging it out stead- 
ily and undramatically here for 18 
months, things like the Pfc. who comes 
from a swank Chicago suburb and car- 
ries the same .45 and holster his dad— 
an officer — carried in France in ’17. Lit- 
tle things like regimental orders decree- 
ing crew haircuts for every man. And 
widespread singing while they work." 
(It also was written that the men of the 
10th yodeled as they advanced in com- 
bat. This was roundly denied.) 

The tone of the Yank article was fu- 
riously disputed, and the magazine was 
put on display around the unit latrines. 
It was true, however, that the I Oth had 
a bearing that other outfits of the Army 
simply could not match. Because of the 
heavy influx of collegians, the unit totted 
up a particularly high average of I.Q. 
scores. A mark of 110 qualified any en- 
listed man for Officer Candidate School: 
one regiment of the I Oth had no fewer 
than 64% of its troops ranked at or 
above the OCS level, and 92% ranked 
above the Army’s average score of 91. 

When drunk, men of the 10th tended 
to do what they knew best, such as don- 
ning a pair of crampons, taking a coil 
of rope and — starting from one wall of 
a lodge, lobby or bar — crawling flylike 
up the wall, across the ceiling and down 
the other wall. Or they u-ould climb out 
of a hotel window' — the higher the bet- 
ter — and simply rappel down several 
stories of sheer brick to be received by 
the gaw king crowds on the street below. 

At first this act stirred attention out- 
side Denver’s Brown Palace Hotel dur- 
ing the lOth’s Colorado training phase, 
but later the crowds actually seemed to 
get used to it. But at a downtown hotel 
in Austin, Texas it suddenly became 
death-defying when performed for the 
lowland pedestrians, most of whom 
could scarcely bear to watch. 

It also was true that w-hen there were 
mountains to climb or slopes to schuss 
many men of the 10* h would actually 
choose those recreations over everything 
else, even a weekend pass. Francis Sar- 
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gent, the good-natured and frank-spo- 
ken governor of Massachusetts, was a 
member of the I Oth, and he recalled, 
"My God, half of the sonuvaguns in 
the outfit would rather go climb some 
rock than go down to town and look 
for booze and broads. I remember think- 
ing it w-as the damndest thing for sol- 
diers to act like that. But. of course, 
when the 10th got a few drinks under 
their belts they’d go into their hotel- 
climbing act, which no other outfit could 
top. And there never was anything wrong 
with the 10th when it came to girls, come 
to think of it — not once they came down 
the mountains and got their skis off, 
anyway.” 

There are many other recollections by 
10th Mountain men of scenes that could 
scarcely have occurred in any other di- 
vision of the Army. Of a university pro- 
fessor-private first class gently reading 
aloud to his bunkmates from Dante in 
14th century Italian. Of a barracks in 
which there were only artists — talented 
young artists. Of the professor-platoon 
leader who suddenly halted his hyper- 


tense squad as he was leading them across 
the dank and fogged terrain of Kiska. 
"Look!" he whispered hoarsely. As men 
all around him fell to the ground ex- 
pecting Japanese rifle fire, he pointed 
toward a small tree and said gently, “It’s 
a Peale’s falcon, very rare, very rare.” 

During the ferocious weeks of com- 
bat the Blizzard, an uncommonly lit- 
erate publication, published information 
about the distinctive bouquet of various 
wines made in different regions of Italy, 
certainly not the sort of information one 
might expect in a service paper, but just 
the right touch for the division gour- 
mets. The paper also carried declensions 
of Italian verbs for those who wished 
to learn the language. Earlier, when the 
division was stationed in Texas, the men 
of the 10th got all involved in a wa- ’ 
tercolor-painting contest and, later, a 
poetry competition. The best poems were 
published in a thin pamphlet titled Brief 
Bugle. This was no exercise in locker- 
room doggerel. Many were exceedingly 
sensitive. One poem, called The Captains * 
and the Kings Depart, was written by a 


THIS IS THE SPORT THE 10th BUILT 


Once tagged with such a glamorous title 
as Phantom of the Snow, it figures that a 
man would be hooked on skiing for life. 
Cuming out of World War II, men of the 
10th were exactly that: they fanned out 
and, in effect, spurred the sport all across 
the U.S. 

Former Phantoms discovered and de- 
veloped ski areas, like ex-Sergeant Pete 
Seibert, who pioneered Vail, Colo. — even 
naming its most popular run Riva Ridge 
in memory of that famous Italian battle 
objective. Seibert later added the lOth's 
Bob Parker and Bill Brown as executives. 
Other veterans developed more mountain 
resorts: Larry Jump at Colorado's Ar- 
apahoe Basin, Leon Wilmol at Ski Broad- 
moor, Gordy Wren at Steamboat Springs, 
Fried! Pfeifer at Aspen. In the East, Dave 
Judson moved into Otis Ridge in Mas- 
sachusetts, Herbert Schneider to Ml. 
Cranmore in New Hampshire and Neil 
Robinson to Glen Ellen in Vermont. Then 
came the teachers, such as Walter 
Prager, who coached Dartmouth for 20 
years, and is now a Wilmington, N. Y. 


ski shop owner ; Curt Chase, chief of the 
Aspen ski school: Sigi Engl of Sun Val- 
ley; Kerr Sparks of Stowe; and Cliff 
Taylor of short-ski fame, now at Squaw 
Valley. 

Ski business, too, is spotted with e.v- 
Phantoms such as R. A. (Doc) Des 
Roches, executive director of Shi Indus- 
tries of America; John Woodward, vice- 
president of A &T Ski Co.; Nick Hock 
of Lange Co.; and Steve Knowlton, U.S. 
Olympic skier in 1948 and now director 
of Colorado Ski Country, U.S. A. Out- 
side skiing, other 10th men made it big, 
such as Kansas Senator Robert Dole, also 
chairman of the Republican National . 
Committee; Francis Sargent, the skiing 
governor of Massachusetts; and David 1 
Brower, former executive director of the 
Sierra Club. 

Perhaps Knowlton says it best for the 
old men of the 1 0th: “ / was ski crazy 
when / went into the division 30 years' 
ago. When / came out / was still ski 
crazy. / have been doing my level best to ' 
promote the sport ever since." 
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Pfc. C. K. Moore and read in pari: 

What becomes of them. 

The action lovers? 

Benders of nature. 

Extroverts of the will, 

Determined of mind. 

Of body. 

Not to be subdued. 

Not to be thwarted 
In their prime: 

When their years are light 
As April rain. 

Do they die in a spurt 
Of orange flame over Stuttgart — 

50th Mission “ incomplete "? 

Or is life full for them 

As a brimming glass 

At a little flat in the East 50' s. 

New York City, 

When the wife is at a matinee 
Downtown, 

And Jeff and Ruthie are sophomores 
At Park Lane High? 

Is it all over 
But the shouting? 

Are they dead — the action lovers? 

The 10th Mountain Division was an 
amorphous entity during much of its 
brief and curious life. For months its 
headquarters was an office in the Gray- 
bar Building in Manhattan. Then, at last, 
the first volunteer arrived at Fort Lew- 
is, Wash. He was a former captain of 
the Dartmouth ski team, with his skis 
on his shoulder and orders freshly cut 
to join the 87th Mountain Infantry, 
which was the forerunner of the full I Oth 
Division. He was greeted with cold 
amusement. No one at Fort Lewis had 
heard of any ski troops; the M Ps laughed 
and told him he had made history, be- 
cause he was the only man ever to serve 
all by himself in an Army regiment. But 
soon enough others arrived, mostly 
three-letter men (as their NSPS recom- 
mendations had led them to be tagged); 
but many were no-letter men of the reg- 
ular Army, appalled at the prospect of 
spending a winter in the snow. Among 
those arrivals were those paragons of 
transportation without which any moun- 
tain unit is all but useless: mule skin- 
ners and their mules. 

Perhaps one of the more extravagant 
surprises awaiting the three-letter men 


who volunteered to ski was the reve- 
lation that they would be required to 
learn the care, feeding and friendly per- 
suasion of mules. 

The unit spent the winter of 1941-42 
on Mount Rainier, where the annual 
snowfall sometimes totals 500 inches: 
at times snow was banked as deep as 
the caves of their barracks, and the men 
used a network of tunnels in the snow 
to get about the place. Often there were 
eerie, opaque fogs that obliterated all 
sense of place or time, and powerful 
winds shrieked for endless hours during 
blizzards upon the mountain. The reg- 
imen was desperately hard, but most of 
the men thrived on it. Even the drawl- 
ing young men of the South came to 
revel in the joys of the snowplow and 
the stem Christy, even though they per- 
sisted in slurring references to skis as 
bed slats, or "tawtchah boads.” 

By the end of that bitter season the 
87th was in prime physical condition, 
and the decision had been made in the 
War Department that this hard nucleus 
of mountain troops would be expanded 
to 4,000 that summer and to full di- 
vision strength of 15,000 by the winter 
of ’43. 

By this time the nation was deeply 
involved in the war. The setting was 
perfect for the creation of a myriad of 
popular and glamorized symbols of 
the magnificent American “war effort,” 
and few things could enhance the im- 
age better than to pair it with some- 
thing wholesome, pristine and preferably 
athletic — like skiing in new powder 
snow or, perhaps, climbing a really good- 
looking mountain. 

So the grand propaganda machinery 
started to grind, and the nation soon 
was filled with films and photos and 
sketches and splendid four-color bill- 
board facsimiles of life with the U.S. 
Army's ski troops, or Alpine Com- 
mandos, as they came to be known. 
Paramount and 20th Century-Fox stu- 
dios put together a number of short- 
subject features. The newsreels did their 
part, too, so the U.S. movie buff got 
lots of looks at the tanned, well- 
toothed fellows, dramatically draped 
in white camouflage, dipping and leap- 
ing over sun-washed trails as they 


fought above Sun Valley to defend 
the nation's heritage. Warner Bros, 
released a 20-minute film — in Tech- 
nicolor — titled Mountain Fighters. 

There were many shots, too, of Alas- 
kan huskies pulling sleds loaded with 
machine guns. Such tactics were never 
seriously practiced, but it was felt that 
the dogs and sleds made excellent copy 
for animal lovers. There also was a cer- 
tain amount of attention paid to the art 
of fighting a war tied in with the ro- 
mantic sport of rock-climbing. Thus 
there were rotogravure photos of young 
soldiers dangling nonchalantly from 
sheer rock faces, crampons set, ice axes 
firmly snagged in some safe crevice, their 
rifles slung upon their backs as they gazed 
out in a kind of Byronic rapture over 
the view of valleys (and perhaps the war) 
far, far below. 

The I Oth Mountain Division probably 
got more publicity than any single mil- 
itary unit during the early stages of the 
war. 

There was no mention of the need to 
skin mules or of the almost daily need 
to shovel several tons of snow away from 
the mess-hall door before anybody could 
get in to cat breakfast. Recruitment grew 
at a marvelous rate, and the War De- 
partment decided a new post should be 
built for the division. After being re- 
jected by Yellowstone National Park the 
Army settled on a site near Tennessee 
Pass high in the Rockies of Colorado. 
The name of the post was to be Camp 
Hale: altitude 9,300 feet, with mountains 
rising to 13,000. It was anything but 
Shangri-La. 

The elevation caused critical problems 
for many men. Some wobbled about in 
states of chronic dizziness and nausea; 
some simply could not catch their 
breaths. Those who did acclimate to the 
height discovered they could consume 
inhuman quantities of liquor when they 
went down to the richer air of Denver, 
nearly a mile lower than the camp. They 
also learned that a man who had im- 
bibed to a point that made him inter- 
esting in Denver (perfectly capable of 
rappelling the Brown Palace) would re- 
vert to a flopping, falling-down drunk 
the moment he got off the bus back in 
the thin air at camp. 
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There were plenty of other problems: 
an epidemic of respiratory ailments; 
wood ticks carrying Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever; countless cases of high- 
altitude sunburn: even lightning strikes 
on the mountaintops. 

Yet all was not bleak. Some 25 years 
later 10th veteran Andrew D. Hastings 
Jr. produced a graduate-school paper 
about the life and times at Camp Hale, 
noting: "The will to preserve their glam- 
orous preconceptions of the mountain 
troops and a growing pride in newly ac- 
quired skills and ability to withstand 
hardship caused most of the men to sub- 
limate their misfortunes through a pleth- 
ora of parochial jokes and glowing let- 
ters to the relatives. After all. the food 
was good (mountain rations specified 
4.000 to 4,500 calories per day) .... 
and the ski tows were indeed free as ad- 
vertised. . . . Their slowly acquired agil- 
ity to cope with the elevation, mountain 
storms, and difficult rock faces generated 
a fierce pride which relished and thrived 
on adversity in a manner bordering on 
the masochistic. In a kind of service snob- 
bery, the notion of ‘the boys below them 
on the plain' was transferred to a qual- 
itative concept as well, so flatland sol- 
diers were thought of as being below 
(perhaps ‘beneath' is a better term) them 
in every sense of its meaning. It really 
amounted simply to a unit morale feel- 
ing. but mountain men professed to be 
tougher, more versatile, belter disci- 
plined, more resourceful and even bright- 


er soldiers than found elsewhere in any 
arm of the service." 

By July 1943 the 10th was classified 
as a true division, the 10th Light In- 
fantry Division (Alpine). Two of its reg- 
iments — the 85th and the 86th — were at 
Camp Hale. The 87th, now toughened 
and wise in the ways of mountainside 
combat after its pioneering days on 
Mount Rainier, had been whisked off 
to Fort Ord, Calif., where it was sub- 
mitted to the science of amphibious-land- 
ing assaults. By the end of July the 87th 
was aboard heaving transports in the 
chill waters of the North Pacific Ocean, 
bound for one of the most bizarre ac- 
tions of World War II. the invasion of 
Kiska Island. 

D-day on Kiska was Aug. 15, 1943, 
and American Intelligence had reported 
that the Japanese garrison was dug in 
for a ferocious defense, intent on hold- 
ing this speck of land in the Aleutian Is- 
lands chain no matter what the price. 
Already in the invasion of Attu, U.S. 
troops had encountered the Japanese tac- 
tics of fighting in the demented weather 
conditions of the Aleutians. The vio- 
lence of the williwaw type of storm was 
common to the region, and higher ar- 
eas of the mountains were almost con- 
stantly under a soaking, dense layer of 
fog. Thus the combination of powerful, 
shrieking winds and a pea-soup atmo- 
sphere caused a man to be practically 
blind and deaf. On Attu the Japanese 
would simply lie in wait in the gale and 


the fog, with their automatic weapons 
at the ready. When they saw the grop- 
ing shapes of American troops emerge 
in the mist they would wait until sev- 
eral silhouettes had advanced to within 
a few feet of their position, and then 
they would direct machine-gun fire out 
of what seemed to the Americans to be 
a solid wall of fog. Within seconds the 
Japanese would melt away again in the 
mist to set up another invisible emplace- 
ment not many yards away. It was a pe- 
culiarly nightmarish kind of combat, and 
the psychological toll was extremely 
heavy. 

The assault on Kiska was launched 
in the dawn, and men of the 87th were 
primed for the same kind of terrifying 
tactics by the Japanese. In the growing 
light, as they crept across the beach and 
up the mountainsides, there were oc- 
casional wild shots. But there was never 
any concentrated heavy fire from the lo- 
cations where the Japanese were suppos- 
edly dug in. After a tense day passed 
without contact with the enemy, the 
Americans grew edgier. Then, during 
that chill night, some savage fire fights 
broke out at scattered points on the is- 
land. It was not until pale morning that 
the 87th and other units discovered that 
they had been firing upon each other, 
that the shapes emerging from the fog 
had been their own troops moving from 
another part of the island. In all, 28 
men were killed; 50 were w ounded. With- 
in 72 hours the awful suspicion that had 
begun to dawn on D-day plus one proved 
to be true. There were no Japanese troops 
at all. They had withdrawn a few hours 
before the attack. 

The men of the 87th had been blood- 
ed in battle, all right. But it would be dif- 
ficult to imagine a sadder combat debut. 

At Camp Hale, the 10th Division now 
received its own shoulder patch — a 
red-white-and-blue Roman numeral X, 
formed by crossed bayonets on a pow- 
der keg. Bayonets? Pow der keg? The re- 
turned veterans of Kiska were so dis- 
gusted with the design that they wore 
the patch upside down. The winter train- 
ing at Hale proceeded in grim routine 
in the thin and frigid air of the Rock- 
ies. The men worked on close-order drill 
continued 
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Why are your car insurance rates up? 
Ask your own panel of experts. 


Ask your doctor. Maybe he 
can tell you about the 56.400 
people killed in auto accidents last 
year. And the 5 million injured. 
And the fact that doctors’ fees 
have risen 39' and hospital room 
rates 97' , in the past 8 years. 

Ask your car repairman. He 
can tell you that parts and labor 
cost more. That more of a car has 
to be replaced in a collision. That 
the cost of the average accident 
repair has risen more than 50' , in 
the last 10 years. 

Ask your lawyer. He can tell 
you that long, expensive court 
delays are the rule. And that jury- 
awards for liability have risen 


about 25 r , since the year 1960. 

Ask your policeman. He can 
tell you that there isn’t enough of 
him to go around. That he’d like 
tighter laws to stop the slaughter 
he sees. And better licensing pro- 
cedures, stiffer fines and faster 
justice for offenders. 

Ask your automobile designer. 
Maybe he can tell you why greater 
safety isn’t designed into cars. Why- 
cars aren’t designed against costly 
front and rear end damage. 

Ask your bartender. Maybe 
he can tell you why people drink 
and drive. And why he serves them 
if he thinks they're going to. 

Ask yourself. Maybe ymu’ve 


had accidents you could have 
avoided. Or gone along with 
"slightly” inflated claims. Not 
been as active as you should in 
demanding safer streets and high- 
ways. better law enforcement 
against drunken driving, reckless- 
ness and speeding, safer cars, bet- 
ter inspections and licensing. 

Ask John Volpe, Secretary of 
Transportation, too. Write him at 
Washington. D.C. 20005 and tell 
him how you feel. We already 
have. And we’ll keep on doing it 
until it’s safe for you and every- 
one to drive in America, and 
profitable for us to stay in the 
car insurance business. 
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while wearing skis, did kick turns on 
command and hauled those 90-pound 
rucksacks for miles through deep snow. 

The winter of 1944 was unusually cold 
in Colorado, and temperatures were fre- 
quently at the —40° level. Duringa four- 
week stretch in March and April the 
1 0th Division held what may have been 
the most intensive and demanding set 
of maneuvers in modern military times. 
The whole division went up into the 
mountains on skis and snowshoes, with 
mules packed, and there they stayed for 
around 30 days. Some men slept out- 
side every night during that whole pe- 
riod. Some of the time it was 30° below 
zero, yet campfires were forbidden in 
order to maintain maximum security. 
Damp socks were dried by wearing them 
next to one's chest the next day; no 
man left his boots outside his sleeping 
bag at night, for by dawn they would 
be hard, as if they were cast in iron. 
The men of the 10th had learned to 
build igloos, to pitch tents in a howling 
blizzard, to burrow snugly (and safely) 
into a snowdrift for the night, to con- 
struct snow forts for protection against 
an enemy (loosely packed snow stopped 
bullets better than hard-packed). 

Few soldiers were better fitted for the 
brutal demands of combat than the 
15.000 men of the 10th Division after 
that marathon of survival. Yet no one 
wanted the division, and there was even 
a real question as to whether it would 
ever be needed. As the discerning Has- 
tings wrote in his thesis: “The 10th Light 
Alpine Division had been offered to var- 
ious theater commanders and had been 
rejected on logistical grounds. No the- 
ater seemed willing to cope w ith the high- 
ly specialized table of mountain equip- 
ment. Where would they procure such 
things as mules, pack howitzers, skis, 
pitons or ice axes . . . ? 

“At this point the Department of the 
Army decided to send the Division to 
Texas for conversion to flatland infantry. 

. . . The depth of degradation was 
reached when the word ‘Alpine’ was 
stricken from the Division designation. 
That summer, the Division w as subjected 
to a variety of tests to qualify it for fiat- 
land operations, river assault and jun- 
gle infiltration , during which it had to 
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contend with scorpions, copperheads 
and coral snakes. . . ." 

Their “lawtehah boads" and moun- 
taineering equipment had been mostly 
left behind in Colorado; the newsreels 
had long ago forgotten them, and they 
hadn't been called Whiz Kids or Spec- 
tacular Specialists or Miraculous Men 
of the Mountains or Glory Guys for 
months and months. The future seemed 
to hold little of dramatic potential, ex- 
cept for an occasional scramble down 
the side of a hotel in Austin. 

Of course, there would be no legend 
of the 10th Mountain Division, no proud 





vets, no bands of liars to make specious 
claims of membership if it had all pe- 
tered out at Camp Swift, Texas, would 
there? Certainly not. Three years had 
gone by since the elite mountain troops 
had first been formed and, really, what 
had they to show for it? The tragedy of 
Kiska. a brilliant display of stamina in 
what was no more than a war game 
and perhaps a certain way with mules 
and scorpions. Something better than 
that had to happen. It did. Andrew Has- 
tings continued in his dissertation; 
“Then came the surprise announcement 
w hich produced a metamorphosis of at- 
titude even more instantaneous than that 
of the previous June. It arrived on 
Thanksgiving Day 1 944 and the occasion 
couldn't have been more fitting; the out- 


fit was redesignated the 10th Mountain 
Division. The title had a warm, musical 
ring to it. Somebody up there liked 
them!” 

Perhaps, perhaps. About the same 
time it got the new name, the division 
also got a new commanding officer. And, 
finally, it got a promise of new action. 

Major General George P. Hays, a vet- 
eran of the Normandy invasion and hold- 
er of a Congressional Medal of Honor 
from World War I, arrived to take over 
from Major General Lloyd E. Jones, a 
rather frail officer whom Minnie Dole 
remembered as “always sitting on a ra- 
diator; he could never seem to get 
warm.” 

The battle for Italy had bogged down 
in late '44 at the Germans' famed Goth- 
ic Line in the Apennines, about 35 miles 
from Florence. It was the Nazi defense 
that barricaded the entire chain of val- 
leys forming a gateway to the Po River. 
The terrain contained little of the chal- 
lenging grandeur of the Rockies: it was 
made more in the likeness of the furry 
peaks of New England. The weather was 
similar, too: nasty enough, always chill, 
though rarely near zero, and given to 
falls of damp, never truly powdery, snow. 
Most of the roads were primitive and 
quickly became gluey mud. Because the 
region had been under repeated assault 
by the divisions of General Mark Clark's 
Fifth Army, most of the ancient stone 
farmhouses showed shell damage and 
much of the higher ground was scarred 
with craters, shattered trees and fresh 
graves. 

The Nazi positions on Monte Belve- 
dere had been the target of three mas- 
sive attacks. Each assault had faltered 
and was ultimately broken on the abrupt 
ridge that lay at the foot of the valley 
leading to the powerful Nazi fortifica- 
tions. The Italian campaign had come 
to be called the Forgotten Front, for it 
had produced little Allied progress in 
months. 

It was here that the 10th Mountain 
would make its stand and. ultimately, its 
reputation. The division was reissued 
mountain gear (there were almost no 
skis, however), and early in the winter of 
1944-45 it arrived in Naples. The troops 
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moved quickly into the combat zone and 
found a quagmire of mud. There was no 
opportunity for the swift, clean thrill of 
skiing into battle as so diligently prac- 
ticed in Colorado, although there was 
some ski work on patrols. A few mem- 
bers of the 10th put on skis to pose for 
publicity shots for Yank. 

Still there was no doubt that the 10th 
had arrived. German leaflets began turn- 
ing up among the troops, saying: "You 
have seen Naples, now you will die. This 
is not Camp Hale, where you had 15,000 
men skiing at the foot of Tennessee 
Pass.” The Germans also had propa- 
gandized their own men, as was learned 
later in diaries kept by the Nazi troops, 
by warning them: "The 10th Mountain 
Division is here. Be triply alert, for it is 
a crack outfit.” The Germans were told 
that the 10th was incredibly barbaric 
and that it had sworn an oath never to 
lake prisoners. 

The key to the entire campaign to 
come lay in whether or not the 1 0th 
could take the Serrasiccia-Campiano 
Ridge, which effectively protected the 
approach to the German emplacements 
on the essential high ground of Monte 
Belvedere. And perhaps the single most 
critical bit of real estate in that whole re- 
gion was a steep and icy cliff, quite rocky 
and about 1,500 feet high, at the top of 
which lay an essential attack-approach 
to the key German defenses. It came to 
be known as Riva Ridge. There were 
more than 80 German guns with four 
battalions dug in beyond Riva along the 
Serrasiccia-Campiano Ridge, another 
four in immediate reserve, and the roads, 
plateaus and even the mountainsides had 
been thickly strewn with mines. 

Through late January ’45 and early 
February the bulk of the 1 0th Division 
moved into the villages and stone farm- 
houses that lay below the Germans’ Bel- 
vedere fortifications: much of the ad- 
vancement was done after dark in the 
hope that the Nazis would not discover 
the size of the force. The assault was 
to begin at dusk on Feb. 18 and pro- 
ceed through the night when — hope- 
fully — the 1st Battalion and F Company 
of the 86th Regiment would have se- 
cured the terrain at the top. The oth- 
er two regiments of the 1 0th would 
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then attack Belvedere at other points. 

The black and slippery climb up Riva, 
as it turned out, was the only signif- 
icant action in which the 1 0th Mountain 
Division actually had to use the exper- 
tise it had developed in its months of 
labor on Mount Rainier and at Camp 
Hale. All the singing about "two boards 
upon cold powder snow” and "the white- 
clad G.I. Joe” went for naught once the 
10th went to war. Yet no one in the 
10th — or perhaps in all of the War De- 
partment — would dispute that the Riva 
Ridge performance made it all worth- 
while. On that dark night, with a biting 
wet wind snapping around them, the 
mountaineers clambered cautiously up 
the wet rocks. In some places it was so 
sleep and slippery that they had to use 
pitons and lines set by a tiny corps of 
climbing experts that had gone up the 
cliff ahead. Each time a rock clattered 
down or a man cursed in the dark those 
around him would pause breathlessly, 
never certain but what the slightest noise 
would bring a fusillade of bullets and 
grenades from above. 

Before dawn they reached the top, ap- 
parently unseen. The three-letter men had 
performed as their press clippings had 
said they should. The Germans were tak- 
en by surprise. They had assumed that 
Riva Ridge was unclimbable, at least at 
night. 

On top, the men of the 10th secured 
their positions, then for two days fought 
off a series of savage attacks from the 
German garrison. Eventually a supply 
line was rigged up the ridge. With other 
units advancing from other angles, the 
10th took Monte Belvedere on the fol- 
lowing day. The keystone to the pre- 
viously solid German Gothic Line crum- 
bled. Four days later Monte della Tor- 
raccia fell, and the Nazis were forced to 
fall back to the Genghis Khan Line. 

This conquest of Belvedere by the 1 0th 
ultimately became the launching pad for 
the entire spring offensive of Clark's 
Fifth Army. Through all of April the 
American forces swept across the Apen- 
nines and into the Po River Valley. In- 
deed, with the impatient General Hays 
driving them along, the 1 0th became the 
spearhead of the spring offensive, crash- 
ing through the vaunted Genghis Khan 


Line in six days, ultimately becoming 
the first U.S. troops to cross the Po, 
then thundering on into the Alps to close 
the Brenner Pass. 

On May 2 General Fridolin von Sen- 
gcr und Ettcrlin sadly surrendered the 
German forces in Italy to General Mark 
Clark. As his own special tribute to the 
ferocity and skills of the "swank" 10th 
Mountain soldiers, von Scngcr asked 
that his American escort to the surren- 
der site near Verona be the lOth’s own 
General Hays. Von Senger said that 
though he had campaigned on all three 
of the European fronts the toughest 
troops he had run into were the "elite 
men of the 1 0th Mountain Division.” 

It had been a remarkable display. In 
just four months of combat the 10th 
had effectively crippled or destroyed nine 
German divisions and taken more than 
20,000 prisoners. Yet it was at a bloody 
cost. Few divisions were as horribly dec- 
imated in so few weeks. Although there 
were eight U.S. divisions involved in the 
Fifth Army's campaign through Italy, 
the 10th took a full one-third of the ca- 
sualties. In all, 990 men were killed (in- 
cluding the champion jumper, Torger 
Toklc). Another 3,000 were wounded. 

British Field Marshal Harold Alexan- 
der said later: "The only trouble with 
the 10th Mountain Division was that 
the officers and men did not realize that 
they were attempting something which 
couldn't be done, and after they got start- 
ed they had too much intestinal for- 
titude to quit. The result was that they 
accomplished the impossible.” 

Perhaps the true perceptions of those 
days have faded from the minds of the 
10th Mountain boys, now turned middle- 
aged. Perhaps the fact that much of what 
they did in Italy could as well have been 
done by "flatland farm boys wearing 
rubbers" really does not matter in their 
memories. They had their own tradition, 
their own sense of history. 

Ah, yes. . . . 

Men of steel and sons of Mars, 

We are ski men. 

We are free men. 

We're the Phantoms 

Of the Snow. end 
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Now you can discover the de- 
lights of Spanish music in an 
enjoyable experiment- at Time- 
Life Records' risk and expense 

J ust mail the coupon below and we 
will send you without obligation a 
magnificent book - and - record album 
of Spanish songs and dances — yours 
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may consider your taste in music, we 
believe you'll discover you can appre- 
ciate and enjoy great music if you 
learn how to listen to it . . . and under- 
stand it. And the secret to understand- 
ing this great Spanish music is in the 
beautifully illustrated Time-Lifebook, 
"The Spanish Style,” that comes with 
the four records . . . and gives you the 
background of the music, the com- 
posers, the country itself. 

THE SPANISH SPIRIT 
When you receive your album, browse 
through the colorfully illustrated 
book, "The Spanish Style,” especially 
written to give you an insight into 
Spain’s art, her history and her peo- 
ple .. . into the heart of the Spanish 
spirit ... so that you can fully appreci- 
ate the melodies and rhythms that 
make Spanish music so captivating. 

Then listen to this exciting music. 
You’ll thrill to the exhilarating 
rhythms of flamenco dances, the 
haunting melody of gypsy guitars, the 
curling of a dreamy Spanish folk song 
on the breeze. You’ll discover that the 
heart of this marvelous music is in the 
unique blend of melody and rhythm 
that makes Spanish music perhaps 
the most enjoyable music in the world 
— never pretentious or heavy, always 
stirring or exciting. You'll get the 
“feel” of the Spanish style . . . from 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED READERS’ 
FREE PRIVILEGE COUPON 


TO: TIME-LIFE RECORDS 2524-25 

Time & Life Bldg., Chicago, 111. 60611 
Please send me the exciting and colorful 
"The Spanish Style" album for 10 days' 
free audition. After that time I may re- 
turn the four records and illustrated 
book without obligation. If I decide to 
keep them. I will pay $12.95’ iplus post- 
age and handling). Other albums and 
books from "The Story of Great Music" 
will be sent to me at two-month inter- 
vals at the same price. I am under no 
obligation to purchase any minimum 
number and may cancel my free-exam- 
ination privilege at any time. 

) 

M«sj «■>».. print pL.nly. 

Address 

City 

State Zip 

Signature 

• In Canada, add $2.00 




* UNFORGETTABLE MUSIC by de 
Falla, Bizet, Granados, Albcniz, Cha - 
brier. Turina, Victoria. Mudarra. 
Fuenllana. 

* GYPSY SONGS AND DANCES 

* EXCERPTS from ■■Carmen," The 
Three-Cornered Hat," "Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain" and many more 
Spanish favorites — 36 selections in all. 


the supple rhythms of the fandango 
to the clashing of castanets and 
shouts of “Ole, Ole” which are part of 
the music itself. 

In addition to the records and book, 
you'll also receive a “Listener’s Guide" 
that adds to your enjoyment and un- 
derstanding of the music by telling 
you how the music came to be com- 
posed, how it’s played and what to 
listen for. 

AN EXCEPTIONAL OFFER 

Once you listen to these records and 
read the book, we believe you’ll want 
to keep this superb album in your 
home— to enjoy again and again. 

If you do decide to keep it. you’ll have 
another pleasant surprise. This mag- 
nificent Spanish music is on Angel 


Records, considered by many collec- 
tors to be the finest recordings made. 
You might expect to pay up to $20 for 
the records alone. But because of the 
large pressing made especially for 
Time-Life Records, you get the com- 
plete 4-record stereo album (playable 
on both stereo and modern monaural 
phonographs ) , plus the book, plus the 
"Listener's Guide,” at an unbelievably 
low price — only $12.95* (plus postage 
and handling > . And remember, you 
can't buy this album at any price in 
a store. It's available only through 
Time-Life Records. 

ENJOY OTHER GREAT MUSIC 
“The Spanish Style" is the introduc- 
tory book-and-record album in a spe- 
cial series called "The Story of Great 
Music,” which will give you and your 
family a new appreciation of the 
world's greatest music. If you sub- 
scribe. these albums will be shipped to 
you, on approval, every second month. 
Any album may be returned, and you 
may cancel your free audition priv- 
ilege at any time. You risk nothing. 
And we believe you'll gain a lifetime 
of new listening pleasure ... by dis- 
covering that you really are a family 
that enjoys and appreciates truly 
great music. 

Fill out the coupon NOW. before 
you forget and mail it today! 



FOR THE RECORD 


motor sports Sweden’s OVE ANDLRSSON 
and DAVID STONE ef Britain won the loughcvt 
Monte Carlo Rally in recent years, leading through- 
out tile 3, 400-mile event and heading a winning 
entourage of three French Alpine Renaults. Only 


A roundup of the sports information of the week 


basketball NBA: Boston defeated Cleveland, 
the worst team in the NBA. 121 - 1 10. then gave ev- 
eryone including Cleveland a Boston lea Party, 
The Celtics fell to the Cavaliers 1 17-1 16. Milwau- 
kee 152-129, and New York I IX III Lew Al- 
eindor. the player who has made Milwaukee even 
more famous, equated his career high ot 5 5 against 
the charitable Celtics. The Bucks also downed At- 
lanta 142-120 and Philadelphia 142-1 IS but lost 
to the Kuicks 107-98 for their third loss in four 
games ( page 14). Georgians who had claimed that 
L.A. was the abbreviation for Lovely Atlanta rath- 
er than Los Angeles had their fervor dampened as 
the llawks were winged m three of their lour en- 
counters. Detroit lost to New York 117-105 and 
San Francisco 129-112 before the Pistons ran up 
their second-highest season total against San Di- 
ego 151-104. the Rockets- 1 2th defeat in their lust 
I 5 games. 1 he Philadelphia front ollicc blew one 
by erroneously announcing earlier in the week that 
lial Greer needed IS rather than 20 points to en- 
ter the exclusive 20.000-point club. The goof not- 
withstanding. Greer became the sixth member to 
be initiated in the 25-year history of the NBA by 
scoring 21 points in a losing ellort against Mil- 
waukee. The next night Greer's only held goal of 
the second half edged New York 106-105. I he 
win left the 76ers 4'/t games behind the Knickv Wil- 
lis Reed also set a record during the week. He be- 
came the leading scorer in New York’s history 
when he reached 10.500 points. In the Central Di- 
vi-ion Baltimore spin a p:«r with Cincinnati and 
defeated San Francisco to hold a 9 '/ 2 -game margin 
over the Royals. Pacific Division leader Los An- 
geles won three of live but lost to second-place 
San Francisco 87-85. 

ABA Aided and abetted by Memphis ansi three 
victories of its own. Utah pulled even with I ml iota 
in the West Division’s mad scramble. The Pacers 
had trouble keeping lip svith the Joneses as Stove 
Imivlied with 28 and Jimmy had 26 in the I0S 102 
victory. Indiana also lost to l ast Division leader 
Virginia 150 128 but punished Ness York I Ks- 100 
and Denver 127 125. In the Denver game Mel Dan- 
iels scored with two seconds remaining on the 
clock in the wrong goal, Utah, meanwhile, was 
very impressive, dcleuling Tev.ts 128-125, Pitts- 
burgh 145-127 and Denser 1 1 1-105 after losing in 
overtime lo New York 108-107. 

bowling DAVE SOUTAR. who won more pro- 
fessional bowling tournaments last year than any- 
one else, posted his lirsl victory of 1971 by win- 
ning the S50.000 Greater Los Angeles Open. I he 
Gilroy . Calif, resident defeated Dick Ritget of Hart- 
ford. W'is, 255-210 in the linal game. 

figure skating JANET LYNN, skating harder 
after taking an early spill, won Iter third consec- 


utive national senior women's title in the U.S. Fig- 
ure Skating championships at Buffalo, while JOHN 
MISH A Pl.TKEVICH of Great Falls. Mom. won 
the senior men's crow n al ter two consecutive runner- 
up year- JO JO SIARKL’CK and KENNETH 
SHELLEY of Downey. Calif, captured their sec- 
ond consecutive senior pairs, gelling six of seven 
first-place votes of the judges to beat the brother- 
and-sistcr leant of Melissa and Mark Milil.mo ol 
Dix Hills. N.Y. 

GOLF— GEORGE ARCHER, with a sevcii-undcr- 
par 65 linal, won the $150,000 Andy V\ iMianis-S.in 
Diego Open. The 1969 Masters champion had a 72- 
hole total of 272. 16 under par. Dase Eichclbcrgcr 
was second at 275. 


HOCKEY The NIIL'v top offensive leant. Boston, 
met the league's top defensive team. New York, 
and the result ol' the immovable object meeting 
the irresistible force was predictable -a tie. Toe 
deadlock extended New York's unbeaten home- 
ice streak to 25 lor the sea on but by week's 
end the Bruins had increased their Last Division 
lead front three to live points. At home Hobby 
Orr scored his 20lh goal of the season and 
helped -el up two more as Boston thumped Mon- 
treal 4-2. Alter scoring only two power-play 
goals in nine gam.s the Bruins' austerity -kid 
ended during a 6-2 defeat of Philly. West Di- 
vision leader Chicago spanked Piitsburgh 4 I on 
three third-period goals but the Penguins retaliated 
two days later, d.-fcating the Black Hawks 5 1 - 
the lirsl Pittsburgh victory over Chicago in 10 
games. The win moved Pittsburgh into a fourth- 
place lie with Minnesota. Chicago picked on 
lowly California for a 5-5 victory but became en- 
tangled in one of the week's five tie games as 
Bobby Hull connected on a 60-foot slap shot to 
deadlock Vancouver 5 5. In the Sorry Bowl, rook- 
ie Gil Perreault scored the first hat rick of his 
career as Bulfalo dumped Calitormu 4-2 in a match- 
up of two last-place teams. 


HORSE racing -Kentucky -bred WILLOWICK 
1526.60) ran the I W-milc feature in 1:48',, lor an 
upset victory in the S67.600 San Lcrnando Slakes 
for 4-year-oids at Santa Anita. Calif. Second-place 
Hanalci Bay was a length behind and odds-on fa- 
vorite Loud' finished lourlh in a field of eight. 


In the first division of the Palm Beach Handicap 
at Ilia lea h DRUMTOP 154.20). the only mare m 
the field, closed strongly to nip Kling Kling by three- 
quarters of a length, clocking l:4l- ; , over a mile 
and a sixteenth. MONGO'S PRIDE (59 1. timed in 
1:42. rallied from last place to win the second di- 
vision by a nose over Roman Scout. More the Mer- 
rier ran third and favored Tepee Rings could do 
no better than fourth. 


Mexican PEDRO RODRIGUEZ ripped past a Fer- 
rari in the final 45 minutes to win the 24-hour Day- 
tona race in his blue Porsche. Rodrigue/ and co- 
driver JACKIL OLIVER of England averaged al- 
most 1 10 mph (page 20). 

tennis ROD LAVER beat Arthur Ashe 5 6. 6-5. 
r,_5. 6-4 in a w inner-take-, i II m Kelt of the S2I0.0 X) 
Champions Classic at Madison Square Garden, 
thus eliminating Ashe from the competition. The 
Australian southpaw is now undefeated in seven 
matches and has earned $5,000 per hour for his 

TRACK & FIELD MARTY LIQUORI ol Villanova 
won the Wanamakcr Mile in 4:00.6 at the Milrosc 
Games m Madison Square Garden, finishing some 
10 yards ahead of Tom Von Ruden. Liquuri was 
joined in meet-record performances by KERRY 
PLARCb, who ran the two-mile in 8:56.4: Atoms 
Track Club's CHERYL TOUSSAINT. who cap- 
tured the half mile in 2:10.0; and BYRON DYCIi. 
with his 2:07.7 victory in the Dcvancy 1.000. 
MARGARET BLACHAM of Watford. Hertford- 
shire established a world record in the 1.500-meicr 
rim by clocking 4 20.5 at the British indoor track 
and field championships at Coslord. The mark 
erased American Doris Brown's old standard by 
three-fifths of a second. 

mileposts NAMED: GEORGE WEISS. RUBE 
MARQUARD. HARRY HOOPER. JOE KEL- 
LEY. JAKE BECK LEY. CHICK HAELY and 
DAVE BANCROFT to Baseball's Hall of Fame 
in the annual ballot of an oldtmicrs' committee. 
Only Kelley and Beckley are not living. 

TRADED: Pittsburgh Pirate Outfielder MATTY 
ALOUand Relief Pilcher GEORGE BRUNEI to 
the St. Louis Cardinals for Pitcher NI LSON 
BRILLS and Outfielder VIC DAVALILLO. 
RETIRED: BILL VEECK. as president of debt- 
ridden Suffolk Downs at Boston, alter two Mnnm 
years of Irv ing to apply hi baseball operjling tech- 
niques to the foundering track. 

DIED: CHARLES S. GARLAND. 72. former 
U.S. junior singles champion, nonplaying captain 
of the 1927 Davis Cup team and member ol the 
first U.S. doubles team to win the Davis Cup; 
in Baltimore. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



JC rr UUI iun Ul IU- 

ledo led his Si. Francis 
Dc Sales High wrestling 

■ 

121 pounds. 

boosted i he Knights' H 
dual-meet win siring lo H 

97. Guyton, 10-1 ^ 

year, is a National ^ ** • 

AAU Junior Olympic 
champion. 


REBECCA PALMER of 

Patten, Maine scored 
6 1 points to lead Katah- 
din High to a 91-30 vic- 
tory over Oakficld 
High. The 5' 6' senior 
sank 27 of 39 field-goal 
tries and seven of seven 
free throws. Kaiahdin 
has been undefeated 
three of the lour years 
she has been playing. 



HAROLD McCUNE, 61, 

of Denver averaged 
65.96 mph lo eapiure 
the 225 Invitational 
Outboard Sprint Mar- 
athon at Miami, outdis- 
tancing a field of 25, in- 
cluding favored Bill Si- 
rois, MeCune won the 
event easily over 1 4 who 
managed to finish the 
90-lap grind. 



LEIGH HENNESSY, 12, 

of Lafayette, La. took 
four of live events, in- 
cluding the age group 
and senior, on the tram- 
poline at the National 
Gymnastic Clinic at 
Sarasota. Fla. She had 
already captured first 
place in the 11-12 age 
group at the M id- Win- 
ter N AAU Invitational. 



HUGH MILLER, 14. of 

Sacramento set a na- 
tional age-group and 
high school freshmen 
record in his first mar- 
athon by covering a 26- 
milc course in 2:43.4. 
Miller started distance 
running when he won 
a bet that he couldn't 
finish in a three-day 
100-milc meet. 



JOHN GARRETT of 

Peru. Ind., who has an 
uverage of 30 points, 
scored 49 points and 
collected 34 rebounds 
to lead Peru High to a 
97-53 triumph over 
Macona quali. The 
point total established 
a school scoring mark 
and the rebounding fig- 
ure equaled another. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


BLUNDER BOWL 

Sirs: 

I have had it! All the sportswriters and 
sportscasters called the Super Bowl a com- 
edy of errors. You called it the Blunder 
Bowl (Eleven Bin Mistakes, Jan. 25). Ad- 
mittedly both teams made mistakes, but it 
was the defenses that caused the mistakes. 
For anyone who likes defensive battles this 
one topped them all. I thought it was a 
great game. 

Besides, who could ask for a more dra- 
matic ending to a football game? Unless, 
of course, George Blanda plays for your fa- 
vorite team. 

Tom Miles 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs: 

Good defense always beats good offense. 
Correction, great defense. The Dallas run- 
ning game, which destroyed San Francisco's 
much-publicized front four, was held to lit- 
tle more than 100 yards. Duane Thomas 
gained more than that himself against the 
49ers. 

Charles P. Scheeler 

Towson, Md. 

Sirs: 

I can’t imagine why any knowledgeable 
fan, including your expert, can’t give praise 
and justice where it belongs. The Baltimore 
defense is the greatest. 

Dr. R. James Vassar 

York, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Tex Maule has managed to overlook one 
of the finest defensive football games ever 
played — line to the point of making both 
offensive teams completely ineffective — just 
to get his literary kicks. 

James A. Ryland 

Sykesvillc, Md. 


Sirs: 

Your article had the wrong title. It should 
have been named Twelve Bin Mistakes. The 
12th mistake was Tex Maulc’s article. 

John Cobb 

Richmond 

Sirs: 

Tex Maule was justified in emphasizing 
the slapstick quality of the Super Bowl, but 
I think he failed to give positive credit where 
it was due. The Colts and Cowboys reached 
the Super Bowl primarily because of their 
defenses. Their offenses were average, at best. 
The mistakes were the natural outgrowth 
of these pairings. 

Rick Cline 

Chatham, Va. 
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Sirs: 

I never thought I would see an NFL 
championship game in which neither team 
deserved to win. A football team that fum- 
bles the ball away four times in a cham- 
pionship game and throws it away three 
times on interceptions does not deserve to 
win, and neither does a team that picks 
up only one touchdown from its opponents’ 
seven miscucs — and fumbles on the goal 
line. 

I suppose this Stupor Bowl will be 
called “a great defensive battle,” but to 
me it was more like two old ladies fight- 
ing feebly over an elastic girdle marked 
down in price. 

Dennis Newman 

Racine, Wis. 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed Tex Maulc's excellent article, 
but I must take issue with his reference to 
the two teams as “the pro game's finest." 
The best teams were watching on television 
because of the owners' money-hungry de- 
cision to break up the league into six di- 
visions. Minnesota played one flat game. 
The Lions ran into one great day of Cow- 
boy defense. The Rams, with a backbreaking 
schedule, paid the penalty of the owners’ 
design. And so on. 

Let’s get rid of the six divisions, the “wild 
card" teams, the Mickey Mouse games. Two 
leagues are O.K., but let the teams with the 
best records play for the championship. 

David W. Ellis 

Cincinnati 

Sirs: 

If any team in an NFL championship 
game in previous years had made the mis- 
takes the Colts did, they would have lost 
by at least 30 points. And I cannot recall 
any team that was ever in the finals that 
was as offensively inept as Dallas. 

P. Whittington Whiteside 

Mobile, Ala. 

Sirs: 

No one has mentioned a second oppor- 
tunity Baltimore had in the third quarter 
to kick a field goal. O’Brien missed a 52-yard- 
er that was wide but almost long enough. 
Widby kicked out, and Gardin caught it 
on the Dallas 48 and tried to run with it. If 
he had signaled for a fair catch Baltimore 
could have elected to try a free kick. O’Brien 
would have had a 48-yard try with no wor- 
ries or irritation. But rarely in modern foot- 
ball docs a team take advantage of this 
provision in the rules for a free kick after a 
fair catch. 

Edward J. (Doc) Storey 
Lauderdale-by-the-Sca, Fla. 


BEST frosh 

Sirs: 

Sandy Treadwell (Give Lefty a V, a V 
and . . . , Jan. 25) should bone up on his re- 
searching. He infers that Maryland has the 
best freshman team in the country this year. 
I’d put the UCLA freshman squad up against 
anybody. Maryland may have Tom McMil- 
len, but UCLA has 6’ 10 1 / 2 " Bill Walton a 
red-haired ball of fire with immense all- 
round ability. 

Phil Ross 

Costa Mesa, Calif. 


Sirs: 

The outstanding freshman team is here 
at the University of Dayton. We have the 
best pair of freshman guards in the country 
in Donald Smith and Jack Kill. 

The Floor of 500 North 
University Hall 


Dayton 


SIXTY-MINUTE BASKETBALL 

Sirs: 

I was amazed at your foolish endorsement 
(Scorecard, Jan. 18) of the suggestion to 
lengthen the time of National Basketball 
Association games to 60 minutes. It was stat- 
ed that average games “run well under two 
hours” and that a longer game could pro- 
duce “greater concession and radio-TV rev- 
enues.” Do you honestly think that the av- 
erage fan cares about the league picking up 
a few extra bucks? The delicate balance of 
an attractive sport should not be ruined 
just for television. 

As for the argument that longer games 
would help the coaches and players because 
there would be more playing time for sub- 
stitutes, this is the most ridiculous state- 
ment of all. NBA teams have lost much of 
their depth because of expansion and the 
conflict with the ABA. The high quality of 
NBA basketball would deteriorate if sub- 
stitutes had to play more than they do now. 

David Maril 

Worcester, Mass. 


Sirs: 

I say this idea may be fine for the tele- 
vision zombies who need only sit and watch 
as the players sweat it out for 12 minutes 
more than they are actually supposed to. It 
may also be good for the money-hungry 
radio and TV stations. But there are only 
so many players allowed on a team roster. 
Longergames mean greatcrchances for more 
players to get hurl. As it is, when a player 
is tired he is taken out and replaced, so it 
is still a team sport. Under the 60-minute 
rule a team that is behind will have to keep 
its starters in there longer than necessary. 
Then it will not be a team sport. This idea 
continued 


vega.it doesnt 

STANDALONE. 


One big difference between Chevy's 
new little car and other new little cars is that 
Chevy's new little car is actually two new 
little cars. 

Also a new little wagon. 

Also a new little truck. 

What that means is, if you don't happen 
to be the 2-door sedan type, you can still 
find happiness in a Vega. 

For example, you could go with our 
hatchback coupe, the sporty little blue job 
in the picture below. Sporty, but also very 
handy. The whole back end opens up and the 
back seat folds down so you can use about 
half the car for cargo if the occasion ever 
arises. And it probably will. 

Then there's the Vega Kammback 


wagon. It has a personality all its own. It also 
has: bucket seats, a fully carpeted interior, 
our peppy overhead cam engine, front disc 
brakes, 3-on-the-floor, power ventilation, all 
standard. 

The Vega panel truck has one seat and 
68.7 cubic feet of loadspace inside of it. 
Which is quite a lot of loadspace for a 
truck that's only about 14 feet long. 

Once you've looked around at other 
little cars, we think you'll find it's no problem 
choosing between a Vega and something else. 

What's tough is choosing between a 
Vega and a Vega. 

And a Vega. 

And a Vega. 

Your Chevrolet dealer can help. 




VEGA 



GREAT GIFTS IN 

I»lt0 NIMMM S 



HOCKEY WARMUP JACKET 
Like the pros wear! 
Heavyweight quality 
wool with rayon lin- 
ing. Comes in offi- 

signia of your favor- 
ite NHL team. 

BOYS' SIZES 6 
THRU 16 — 

EACH $23.95 

MEN S SIZES 36 
THRU 46— 

EACH $27.95 


"free" 24 page, color catalog included 
with all orders. Catalog alone send 50c. 
Mail to Dept. SI-2 

MARKET PROMOTION inc. 

2657 N Clark St.. Chicago. III. 60614 
pirast add 60c for postage & handling. III. residents 
add S’-, tan, Canadian orders add 85c, 



The balls, poles, clubs, reels, boats, bows 
and boots that sportsmen use in their 
various pursuits are among the most ex- 
quisitely manufactured artifacts of man, 
because they are made in the quest for 
excellence. In sports equipment, form 
truly follows function, and function— per- 
formance— is what sport is about. What 
golfer does not yearn for yet a better 
putter, or skier a better ski? Sports is 
performance, and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
is the Magazine of Performance. 



saaaQS m 


If you’re moving, please let us know foL 

Be sure to attach your address 
label when writing on other 
matters concerning your subscription 
—billing, adjustment, complaint, etc. 

To order SI, check be 

r weeks before changing your address. 

Subscription price in the United States. 
Canada. Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean 
Islands $12.00 a year. Military personnel 
anywhere in the world $8.50 a year; 
all others $16.00 a year. 

x:Onew □ renewal 


ATTACH PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE. 



Mail to: Sports Illustrated 

Time Life Building 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 









19TH HOLE continued 


will only work with exceptional teams with 
strong benches, but the weaker teams won't 
have a chance. 

I believe this type of modification would 
only be detrimental to the game of bas- 
ketball. 

Brett Jaffe 

Portland, Maine 

PSYCHED OUT 

Sirs: 

In regard to your article We Have a Neu- 
rotic in the Buck/ieid, Doctor (Jan. 18), f 
agree with Drs. Ogilvie and Tutko that ad- 
versaries cannot be friends while on the field, 
but I disagree with them about the character- 
building potential of sports. I believe sports 
can be very beneficial to a person’s char- 
acter if they are handled correctly. 

The first thing that must be eliminated is 
the win-at-all-costs ethic. Winning is good, 
but not if by winning all you do is over- 
inflatc the already inflated egos of the coach 
and the superior athletes while those on 
the bench suffer. You have to form a bal- 
ance where all players on the team develop 
a sense of camaraderie and teamwork. In 
this way you make the inferior athlete feel 
like he is contributing to the team and also 
somewhat suppress the overinflated ego of 
the superior athlete. The only way to achieve 
this balance is to allow all players to par- 
ticipate in games regardless of talent. 

1 realize that this would not be practical 
in professional sports, but I think that on a 
college or high school level and below, this 
would not only be practical but desirable. 

John L.J. Horvath 

Middletown, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Joe Jares’ article about the psychological 
hang- ups of athletes was absolutely outstand- 
ing. I am a high school swimmer, and I 
often get depressed when I do not attain 
my goals. I continually dream of athletic 
stardom, and I always try to analyze my psy- 
che to sec if I am in the right state of mind 
for practices and meets. After reading Jares’ 
article I would like to turn my case over to 
“The Shrinks." Please send me the address. 

Jay Halpern 

Wyncote, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Please extend my heartfelt sympathy to 
all the coaches and future coaches of Amer- 
ica. If this movement takes any kind of a 
lead, we’re all in big trouble. Is there no 
room left for creativity and individual 
thought? 

Leonard Schneider 

Plainview, N.Y. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center. New York, N.Y. 10020. 


V-8 makes the Bloody Merrier. 



Some people still make a 
Bloody Mary the same old -way. 
Others are putting new life in the 
old girl with V-8 Cocktail Vegetable 
Juice. Just take ice, 4 jiggers of 
"V-8" (6 02 .) and 1 of your old 
standby. So, always keep some 
handy because... "V-8” makes 
the Bloody Merrier. 


If it doesn’t have "V-8” 
it’s not a Bloody Merrier. 


AND NOW 
A WORD 

FROM OUR 
CREATOR: 






Can one of our packages 
improve your game? 



If your game is selling a product that depends on a 
bright, attractive package to help make the sale, 
consider a company that’s been making packages 
that way for years: Eastex Packaging. 

The people who make Spalding golf balls did. And 
now. we make windowed boxes for their golf balls. 
We also make cartons for cosmetics, drugs, toys, 
auto accessories and scores of other interesting 


products that depend on the package for sales. 

We can do the whole job: design, engineering, 
printing, manufacturing. And with our affiliated 
papermill we control quality from forest to 
finished package. 

So, why not call our nearest office for help 
with your next packaging job? When it comes to 
getting customers out of the rough, we're pros. 


EasTex packaging 

Easlex Packaging Incorporated — Headquarters: 1301 W. 22nd St.. Oak Brook. III. 60521 — 312/654-4020. 
Plants and Sales Offices Memphis, Tenn ; Madison. Wise.; Charlotte, N.C.; North Wales, Pa.; Aurora, III. 
Other Principal Sales Offices: Oak Brook, III ; New York. N.Y ; Atlanta, Ga.; Milwaukee. Wise.; St. Louis. Mo. 
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Saturday morning is the supermarket and car 
wash and laundry and noisy crowds and 
finally, it's time to relax, and... 


This.Js the L5M moment. 


A time for you to take it easy. . . 
and enjoy a whole new cigarette. 
New L&M. With a rich new blend 
and rich new flavor. Share the 
pleasure, share the moment . . . now. 

NEW, RICH 15M 


DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN. 90 PROOF. DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. THE SIR ROBERT BURNETT CO.. BALTIMORE. MP. 


Remember the name. 

Because you will never forget the taste . 



S Robert BURNETT'S 

White Satin Gin 

One sip, and you'll know why its maker was knighted. 


